THE MONTHLY CHRONICLE. 


NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 


ARTICLE XY. 
RAILROADS OF BELGIUM. 


In a former Number, [Mon. Chron. Vol. I. p. 89,] we gave a 
brief notice of the system of railroads established in Belgium, en- 
tirely at the charge and under the direction of the central government 
of the country. The ee are all defrayed from appropriations 
from the public treasury, and all the income is of course for the 
benefit of the treasury. ‘That article gave some account of the 
origin and cost of the work, and a notice of its operations for the first 
nine months of the year 1839. We shall now give a more full de- 
scription of the system of works, with a history of its operation to the 
beginning of the present year. 

The Minister of public works, Mr. Charles Rogier, under whose 
superintendence these great improvements are carried on, is entitled 
to the fullest credit, for having laid before the public, in his report to 
the legislative chambers, a most clear and intelligible account of the 
extent and cost of the work, the dimensions and character of the differ- 
ent constructions, the character and cost of the materiel, the rates of 
fare and freight, the expenses of operation, and the receipts, in all 
the varieties of detail, that can be desired. Our difficulty will be 
to present in the condensed view, which only we can give, so much 
of the information as will satisfy the reader, in a form which will be 
intelligible. 

The system of works authorized by law is yet incomplete. When 
completed, the whole length of the several lines of railroad will be 
113 leagues, of 5,000 French metres, of 350 English miles ; and 
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the present estimated cost of the roads, stations, and materiel, is 
125,664,707 francs, or $23,877,054. The length of roads already 
comple sted, so far as to be already in Operation, and producing an in- 
come at the commencement of the year, was 67 leagues, or 208 
miles. ‘This length of line embraces 14 sections, which have been 
successively opened from 1835 to 1840. The length of lines and parts 
of lines yet to be opened is 46 leagues, or 142 miles. 

The cost of 208 miles of road already incurred, amounts to 
62,144,584 francs, under the following heads of expenditure, viz. : 












For the road itself, : , : : 44,815,514 







For stations, &c. ‘ : : : 3.916.583 
For the materiel, viz., locomotives, cars, &c 11.758.910 
General expenses, personal, &c. ; ; ° 1,653,577 

62,144,554 
Expended on parts of the line not yet opened, ' 15,768,623 









Total expenditures to Jan. 1, 1841, ° , , 77,909 207 fres 






Estimate for the completion of the Works. 






For completing lines in operation, ; 3.334.500 
For completing the whole materiel, , ‘ ; 3.778.500 
For completing the sections not opened, . 40,642,500 









Expenditure to be made, ; . 47.755 500 
Total expenditure to Jan. 1, 1841, ; ; 77 909,207 








Total cost of the work, . , 125,664,707 fres 






The expenditures already incurred may be more particularly clas- 
sified under the following heads: 










For purchase of lands and compensation for damages, eng 

193,628 franes for cost of legal proceedings, 15,044,363 fres 
For works of excavation and “embankment, works of masonry and 

other constructions, and laying foundations of railway, chie fly ex- 

pended in compensation of labor among the laboring class of the 

population, . 24 ,267 345 
Wood, for the foundation of the railroad, furnished principally by 

farmers, and giving a value to products, which would otherwise 

have afforded them little profit, : 2,723,592 
For 49,000,000 kilograms [48,243 tons] of iron for rails, and their 

accessories only, the supply of which has contributed essentially 


















to give profitable e mploy ment to the forge s of the country, 7.314.710 
For buile lings of various descriptions at more than thirty sti ations, 3.109.371 
For fixtures, such as reservoirs, turning tables, &c. ‘ 807 212 


For the materiel for transportation, or 122 locomotives, 108 tende Ts, 

928 passenger cars, 673 merchandise cars, and 136 working cars, 
with the furniture of each, : 10,979,160 
Various machines, cranes, w eighing svale S, pumps, &e. 807,212 


The amount expended on account of construction in the year 
1840, was 11,915,076 francs. 
These railroads lead from Brusseis, the capital of the kingdom, by 
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routes for the most part nearly direct, through the most populous and 
productive part of the country to nearly “all the principal towns. 
They form two main lines, crossing each other nearly at right angles, 
and each branching in several directions. ‘The shortest of these 
lines runs nearly north and south, and consists of two parts, the first 
part extending from Brussels north to Antwerp, and the other south 
and southwest to Mons, and the French frontier, in the direction of 

Valenciennes. The other line runs nearly east and west, beginning 
at Ostend, on the British Channel, and passing through, or by 
Bruges, Ghent, and Termonde, to Malines, where it crosses the other 
line nearly at right angles, and proceeds thence through Louvain, 
Tirlemont, to Liege, and thence into the Prussian territory, and to 
Aix la Chapelle and Cologne. A part of this extension of the 
line, in the Prussian territory, is already constructed by authority of 
the Prussian government. The branches -are three in number: the 
first, leading from Ghent, on the western line, to Courtray, and to the 
French frontier towards Lille, in France, and by a second branching 
to Tournay; the second, from Braine Je Comte, on the southern 
line, to C harleroy and Namur; and the third from Landen, on the 
eastern line, to St. Trond. The town of Malines, which is thirteen 
miles north of Brussels, on the route to Antwerp, thus becomes the 
centre of communication for the whole kingdom. It is consequently 
the central point of the operations of the railroad, and the seat of its 
principal establishments, of various kinds. 

The north and west line is finished from Brussels to Antwerp, and 
from Brussels to Tubise, three miles south of Hal; as is also the east 
and west line, near the whole length of the kingdom, from Ostend to 
Malines, and from Malines to Ans, three miles from Liege. ‘The 
branch from Ghent, as far as Courtray, 27 miles, and also from Lan- 
den to St. Trond, are also finished. ‘The remainder of the eastern 
line, from Ans, by Liege to the Prussian frontier ; of the southern 
line from Tubise to the French frontier; and also of the second 
branch, from Courtray to the French frontier, and to Tournay, as 
well as the third branch, from Braine le Comte to Charleroy and 
Namur, remain to be Gnished. The following table shows the lengths 
and the cost of the respective lines. 


Miles. Cost. Cost per mile, 
North Line, Brussels to Antwerp, c ompl ted, 283 $1,998,800 $71 400 
West Line, Malines to Ostend, 79 3.442 800 43.500 
East Line, Malines to Ans, 6 55 3,707,500 67,400 
Southern Line, Brussels to Quievrain,* 14 miles 

finished, 51 2,901,300 57,000 

East Line, the part unfinished, Ans to Prussian 
frontier, 28 3,704,000 132,300 


* On the French frontier, ten miles from Valenciennes. 
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Branch, Landen to St. Trond , comple ted, 7 963.200 37.600 
Branch, Ghent to C ourtray, 204 872.000 32.900 

Branch, Courtray to French frontier, and to 
Tournay, unfinished, 21 1 436,400 68,800 

Branch, Braine to Charleroy and Namur, un- 
finished, 50 2 470,000 49,400 

Junction of north and south stations, Brussels, 
unfinished, 24 87,400 38,300 


In the above statement, fractions are omitted. The whole length 
of all the lines, as before stated, is 350 miles. ‘The cost, exclusive 
of the materiel, is $20,924,205; and the average cost per mile, 
59,783. The cost of the materiel is $2,952,089. Of this cost the 
sum of $14,802,749 was expended previous to the Ist of January 
last, and $9,073,545 remained to be expended for the completion of 
the works. 

About 65 miles of the road already completed, consists of a double 
track, including the whole of the north line ; a considerable part of 
the west line, between Malines and Ghent; anda part of the east 
line, from Malines to Louvain, together with some portions of the 
same line east of Louvain. A considerable portion of the work which 
remains for the completion of these lines, consists of the construction 
of the second tracks. There are also already laid turnout and other 
extra tracks at the various stations, amounting in all to 22 miles of 
singie track. 

It will be perceived, that there is great diversity in the cost of the 
different lines of railroad. ‘This is owing to the varieties in the face 
of country, and the nature of the obstacles to be encountered. It 


has been generally supposed, that the face of country is for the 
most part even, and consequently such as to present few ‘obst: icles to 
the construc tion of the x railroad. This, on many parts of the sever: al 


lines is not the case. From Brussels to Antwerp, the route is 
nearly level ; but it crosses a number of rivers and canals, requiring 
expensive bridges. There are three bridges of 36 to 40 feet spring 
over the Senne; one of 80 feet in two arches over the Dyle; 
a draw bridge over the canal of Louvain; a bridge of 260 feet 
length, and 160 feet opening, in 6 arches, with a draw over the 
Nethe. The line from Malines to Ostend is almost entirely level, 
but it crosses a number of rivers and canals, requiring expe nsive 
works. ‘The eastern line is much more expensive, crossing deep 
valleys requiring embankments of 50 to 60 feet in height, with cut- 
tings of 30 to 45 feet in depth, and a subterranean gallery, or tunnel, 
of nearly 3,000 feet in length. ‘There are also many bridges for the 
passage ‘of the common roads over the railw: ay, and for the passage of 
the railway over roads and streams. On the route from Louvain to Ans, 
there is an ascent mostly gradual, but in some places exceeding 30 
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feet in a mile, amounting in all to 492 feet. From Ans to Liege, 
in a space of 3 miles, is a descent of 360 feet, over which the transit 
is accomplished by means of 2 inclined planes, served by fixed en- 
gines of 360 horse power. From Liege to the Prussian frontier, a 
distance of 25 miles, the line of the road, after crossing the rivers 
Meuse and Ourthe on costly bridges, rises to a height of 650 feet, pur- 
suing the winding valley of the river Vesdre, repeatedly crossing the 
stream on no less than 25 bridges, and penetrating rocky elevations 
by means of 18 tunnels. On the southern line, and on the branch to 
Namur, there are also expensive obstacles to be overcome. ‘There 
are 2 tunnels, at Braine le Comte, and at Fayt 15 bridges over the 
Sambre and the Haine, and various other works of considerable ex- 
pense. ‘The grade of the road on these two lines rises to a consider- 
able height. 

The rails used in these works are 4.50, 4.57, or 5 metres in length, 
and vary in weight from 80 to 125 wos Arti each ; one parcel only 
being of 80 kilogr ims, a smi ull part 90, a large part 99, and the res- 
idue 112 1-2 kilograms for rails of 4 1-2 metres, and 125 for those 
of 5 metres. The rails of lightest description were procured | in 1834, 
being in English weight about 36 pounds to the yard in length, the 
rails of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway being probably 


adopted as the model. The other purchases of that year were of 


40 to 41 pounds weight per | yore. In 1836, ’7, and ’8, the purchases 
were of rails of about 44 pound s per yard ; and in September, 1838, 
and most of the purchases since made, rails of 51 pounds per yard 
were procured. ‘This progressive increase in the weight of the rails 
used, shows that experience there, as well as on the railroads of this 
country, has indicated the policy of submitting to a heavier expendi- 
ture for giving greater solidity to the track. The cost of rails used, 
varied in the course of the whole period, from 239 to 457 frances per 
1,000 kilograms ; that 1 -, from $89.11 to $46.15 per ton English. 
These prices were considerably higher than the cost of rails during the 
same period in England, and higher than English rails delivered in 
this country without duty. The prices pi aid in successive years 
were, in 1834, 360 francs per 1 oo kilograms, or French ton; in 
1835, 370 to 380 francs ; in 440 to 450 francs; in 1837, 
418 to 457 frances; in 1838, pgs to 340; in 1839, 340 to 370; 
and in 1840, 340 to 239. The highest price was paid in January, 
1837, and the lowest in December, 1840, the difference being nearly 
one half. ‘The prices paid within the same period in England for rails 
used on the Boston and Worcester railroad, varied from £9.2.6 to 
to £12 sterling; and the cost, delivered on the line of the road, in- 
cluding all expenses, varied from about $53 to 868 per ton. On 


th islast-named road, also, the recommendations of experience have 
52% 
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led to the introduction of heavier rails on the second track, than were 
adopted on the establishment of the first. ‘The weight of the rails 
laid upon it in 1833, 4 ’and ’5 was from 40 to 41 pounds per 
yard ; those imported in 1838 were of 47 pounds, and those in 1841, 
of 60 pounds per yard. The rails of the two first descriptions, being 
placed upon chairs of 15 pounds weight at each support, and those of 
the latter description on chairs of 21 pounds at the ends of each rail 
only. 

The cost of chairs on the Belgian railroads was from 255 to 149 
francs per 1,000 kilograms, or $43 to $29 per ton. The cost of 
pins and keys was from 740 to 480 franes pel ‘r 1,000 kilograms or 
143 to $93 per ton. This is a good deal cheaper than the prices 
paid for these articles in this country, but not cheaper than the cost 
in England. 

The whole pang of rails furnished to the Slst of December, 
1840, was 33,343,468 kilograms ; of chairs, 14,329,246 kilograms ; 
and of pins wid ke ys, 1,567,351 kilograms, at a cost of 17,314,710 
francs. ‘The amount laid on the parts of road already im operation, 

24,077,000 kilograms, and the cost 12,83 2.199 francs. ‘The 
amounts supplied for the parts of the roads not opened, is 9,251,000 
kilograms, and the cost 4,482,510 francs. It will be perceived from 
this statement that the weight of chairs exceeds two fifths that of the 
rails. 

The grades of the railroads of Belgium are in general extremely 
favorable for rapid travelling, and a moderate expenditure of locomo- 
tive power. On the whole of the northern line from Brussels to 
Antwerp, and the western, from Malines to Ostend, the inclinations 
are so slight, that the grade, for all purposes of practical utility, 
IS equive alent toa level. On a considerable portion of the eastern 
line there are greater inclinations, though with a few exceptions they 
are hardly greater than are sufficient for the convenient draining of the 
track. After nearly a level track from Malines to Louvain, we there 
encounter an ascent of 22 feet in a mile for a distance of about 4 
miles. From Tirlemont to Ans, there is an ascent nearly uniform for 
25 miles of 15 feet in a mile ; and after passing by stationary power 
the two descending planes of 357 feet in 2 1-4 miles from Ans to 
Liege, there is another gradual ascent along the valley of the Vesdre, 
for 23 miles, to the Prussian frontier, near Aix-la-Chapelle, averaging 
26 feet in amile, but rising for 2 1-2 miles near the frontier, to 50 feet 
per mile. Alone this valley, for the purpose of avoiding inconvenient 
curves, the track is carried through the projecting points of highland 
and ledlipes, by a succession of eighteen tunnels, and by successive 
bridges from one side of the river to the other. The ascent above 
mentioned of 50 feet in a mile, is much the steepest inclination on 
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any of the Belgian railroads, with the exception of the inclined planes 
at Ans, and the termination at the Prussian frontier is much the high- 
est point of the railroad, it being 836 feet above the level of the sea. 
From this point there is a des cent along nearly the whoie line of the 
proposed extension of the route in the Prussian territory, of 40 miles 
to Cologne, amounting to 678 feet. ‘This portion of the route passes 
through three tunnels of considerable extent, and over an inclined 
plane, descending 157 feet in less than a mile, on which will be a 
stationary steam-enyine. ‘This railroad, therefore, from Louvain to 
rn a distance of a little more than a hundred miles, passes over 
declivities nearly equal to those between Boston and Springfield, with 
the disadvantage of three planes, which are so steep as to prevent their 
being travelled by means of locomotive power. No other portion of 
the Belgian railroad presents the same difficulties. The greatest 
inclination on any other part, is on the southern route from Brussels, 
on its approach to Braine le Comte, of about 25 feet in a mile for 
seven miles. This ae, near its summit, passes through the tunnel, 
and from this point the route descends by smaller inclinations to 
Mons, on the line to Valenciennes in France. The branch from 
Ghent to Courtray, Lisle, and Tournay, is nearly level, and the 
Charleroy and Seen branch, although passing over a comparatively 
elevated country, has no inconvenient grades. 

The railroad is most liberally provided with buildings for the ac- 
commodation of every branch of the service. ‘The buildings of va- 
rious descriptions, are about 200 in number. Houses are provided 
at most of the stations for the residence of the officers, as well as 
halls, rooms, storehouses, workshops, and sheds, for the accom- 
modation of passengers, for the receipt of merchandise, for the 
deposite and repair of locomotives and cars, and the storing of 
coal and wood. Some of these buildings are of large dimen- 
sions, and they are built part of brick and part of wood. At 
Malines, there is a car-house 410 feet in length by 80 in width, 
4 engine houses 83 feet by 40, a forge and foundry 215 feet 
by 44, several workshops and a lores number of storehouses and other 
baildines. At Brussels are three passenger halls, a freight-house 
150 feet by 90; 2 repair shops, 120 feet by 33; 2 car-houses 225 
feet, and 108 say in length, with other buildings. At the other sta- 
tions are buildings, adapted in their dimensions to the amount of 
business at each. 

Of the 122 locomotives onthe road, 18 have cylinders of 14 inches 
diameter, 5 of 13 inches, 41 of 12 1-2 inches, and of this class are 
the greater number recently built; 38 of 12 inches, and 20 of 11 
inches. Of this number 99 were in good coudaion on the Ist of 
January last, 23 were under repair, and 6 were yet under construc- 
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tion. The whole amount of service which has been performed by 
the engines to the above date, is 641,762 leagues, or 1,989,462 Eng- 
lish miles; and the amount performed in the year 1840, was 236,221 
leagues, or 732,285 miles. ‘The greatest distance travelled by any 
one engine is 51,773 miles ;* the next greatest, 46,376 ; and the 
third, 43,465 miles. These three engines have all beck upon the 
road from 1835, and each has once undergone a thorough repair. 
Several others have performed to nearly the same amount. The 
greatest performance by any engine in the year 1840 was 16,293 
miles, and the next greatest, 15,400 miles. 

There are 528 passenger carriages, of which 1 is a royal Berlin, 9 
ordinary berlins, now disused, 96 diligences, or Ist class carriages ; 
205 chars-a-banes, or 2d class, of which 46 are glazed, and 159 are 
without glass,and 217 are wagons or 3d class carriages, of which 121 are 
covered, and 96 are withoutcover. ‘The chars-a-bancs were until the 
last 4 months without glass. ‘There are in all 673 merchandise and 
freight cars, of all desc riptions, and 136 for the service of the road, 
in construction and repairs. Of the freight cars, 44 are for the 
transport of cattle, 8 for horses, and 41 for carriages. 

Having thus given a description of the rail-road and its materiel, 
we proceed to give some account of the operations upon it. The 
first object of attention was to provide for the trans sport of passengers ; 
and at a more recent period provision was made for the conveyance 
of merchandise. ‘The advance from year to year in the leneth of 
line open for use, the number of passengers transported in each 
successive year, with the amount of receipts for the transport of 
passengers and merchandise, are exhibited in the following table : 











Year. Miles Nurnber of Receipts from From merchandise Total 
Opened. Passengers. Passengers. and baggage. of receipts. 
1835. 13 421,439 268,997 frs. 000 frs. 268,997 frs. 
1836. 13 to 27 771 307 825,133 000 825,133 
18:37, 43 to 8 1,384,577 1,399,989 16,994 1,416,983 
1838. &8 to 160 2,238,303 2,955,817 162,015 3,097 233 
1839. 160 to 192 1,952,731 3,636.544 613,281 4,249, 825 
1840. 192 to 207 2,199,319 4,046,950 1,288,217 5,335,167 
Total, 9,067,676 13,113,431 2,080,507 15,193,938 


The amounts received for baggage, included in the 5th column, 
were in 1837, 16,994 francs ; in 1838, 103,421; in 1839, 132,514 ; 
and in 1840, 132,254. The residue of the amounts in this column 
was from freight and merchandise. 

The following table shows the amount of the expenses of working 


* There is an engine on the Boston and Worcester Railroad which from F ebruary 
1836 to Jnly 1841, ran with trains of passengers and freight, chiefly the former, 
76,250 miles. 








the road in each year ; 
of the road opened at the end of each year ; 
distance opened during the year ; 


this average. 
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the amount of net profits ; the cost of the part 


the cost of 


the average 
and the rate of profit per cent. on 


Year. Current Net profits. Cost at Cost of Per cent. 
expenses. end of year. average. profit. 
L835 168,772 100,225 1,929,767 1,285,854 74 
18236. 431,136 393.997 5.815.416 3.8725 92 10 
1837. 1,189,989 229,994 18,253,149 12,034,283 14-5 
1833. 2 755,036 342,777 35.587 228 26,920,189 14 
1839. 3,084,410 1,165,415 49,740,248 42 663,738 23 
1840. 2,997,113 2.338,054 62,144,584 55,942,416 4 
Total, 10,626,477 4,567,461 


The fares originally established for the conveyance of passengers 
in the four descriptions of carriages were, as nearly as they could be 
conveniently apportioned to the different sections, at the rate of 62 
1-2 centimes per league for those travelling in berlins ; three fifths 
that amount, or 37 1-2 centimes for those in diligences; two fifths, 
or 25 centines for those in chars-a-bancs, and 12 1-2 centimes for 
those in wagons. ‘These rates, as subsequent sections were opened, 
were slightly varied, specific rates being adopted for different sec- 
tions, reference being had in part to convenient portions of a franc. 
The charge for the berlins was also considerably reduced. The 
average of the rates, when the line was extended from Ostend to 
Ans, was as follows: viz., for berlins, 3.83 francs per league, or 2 1-3 
cents per mile English; for diligences, 3.25 frances per league, or 
2.1 cents per mile; for chars-a-banes, 2.20 francs per league, or 
1 1-3 cents per mile: and for wagons, 1.35 francs per league, or 
615 cts. per mile. 

At these extremely low rates, so long as the operations of the road 
were confined to the route between the two cities of Brussels and 
Antwerp, and the populous intervening country, they afforded a con- 
siderable excess of receipts over the current expenses, and a liberal 
profit on the cost of that part of the road. But as soon as the travel 
was extended upon other routes, passing through less populous tracts 
of country, the receipts on all those routes were insufficient to defray 
the expenses. It was apparent, therefore, that the rates of fare were 
too low, and that as the system should be still farther extended, unless 
some remedy were applied, the result would be ruinous. ‘The ob- 
vious remedy was to raise the rates of fare. Accordingly, by a 
decree of February 3, 1839, a new tariff of fares was established, 
which went into effect on the 20th of the same month.  Berlins, 


“ 


which from the beginning had carried few passengers, from this time 
appear to have been disused 


By the new tariff the deviation from 
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the exact proportion per mile was greater than before. On each of 
the routes between the several stations, although they varied from 
four to six leagues in distance, 2 francs were charged for passengers 
in diligences, 1.25 in chars-a-bancs, and 1 franc in wagons. ‘The 
charge was thus increased in some instances on the wagon fare 100 
per cent., and the average increase was near 60 percent. On the 
other two classes, the increase was in general about 25 per cent. 

This increase of fare, as might be expected, created a good deal of 
dissatisfaction, and in some places, temporarily at least, a large dimi- 
nution of the local travel ; and doubtless some slight decrease of the 
general travel, though to what extent, it is difficult to ascertain. An 
increase of fare almost uniformly produces in some minds a feeling of 
exasperation, and a determination which is maintained for a while, to 
avoid travelling on the road as much as possible. In consequence of 
the complaint ‘and diminution in certain places of the local travel, 
some modifications were made in August and October of these rates. 
The rates, as finally established and in force on the Ist of January, 

1840, average as follows, viz.: in diligences, 4.07 frances per league, 


or 2.45 cents per mile; in chars-a- “an 5s. 2.50 francs per league, or 
1.57 cents per mile; and in wagons, 2.03 francs per league, or 1.22 


cents per mile. ‘The rates on ae Wa sections are, of course, for 
the reason above stated, in some cases higher, and in some lower. 

The effects produced by these changes in the rates of fare upon 
the number of passengers, and upon the amount of receipts, are ex- 
hibited as fully as can be done, in the following tables : 


Number of Passengers of each class in 1838, 1839, and 1840. 
In berlins and diligences. Chars.a-banes. Wagons. Tctal. 
1838 233,396 606,546 1,398,361 2,238 303 
1839. 933 266 619,373 1.100.092 1,952,731 
1840. 243,143 656,499 1,291 677 2,999,319 


Amount of Receipts from Passengers in each year. 


Berlins and carriages. Chars-a-bancs. Wagons. Total. 

francs. francs. francs. francs. 
1838. 763,825 1.035.869 1,131,123 2.935.817 
1839. 978 846 1.310.024 1.346.673 3.636.544 
1840. 1 057 357 1 427,065 1,562,526 4,046,950 


It appears from these comparative statements, that in the first year 
of the increased tariff there was a diminution of 285,572, and in the 
second of 38,984, in the whole number of passengers ; but an increase 
in the former year of 500,727 francs, and in the latter of 1,111,140 
francs in the amount of receipts. It will be perceived, that the dim- 
inution of numbers is in the passengers of the lowest class ; and 
comparing the number of passengers reported with the amount of re- 
ceipts, it will be found that the falling off in numbers is almost exclu- 
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sively in the passengers for short distances, consisting mostly of those 
from one station to the next adjoining station. Indeed, it will be appar- 
ent, that a Jarge proportion of the passengers in wagons must Consist of 
travellers of this description, as the average amount paid by each 
wagon passenger is but 1 1-5th franc ; and that a much larger pro- 
portion of the passengers of the two other classes, particularly the 
first, travel longer distances. It is manifest, therefore, that the effect 
of a moderately increased fare in reducing the number of passengers, 
is confined chiefly to what is called the way travel, and in a great meas- 
ure to persons who travel only from one station to the next adjoining 
station. 

But in making these comparisons, and estimating the effects 
produced by the increase in the rate of fares, it is nécessary to take 
into consideration the extension of the line of travel, by the opening 
of new sections of road within the three last years, and the increase 
of income from that source. ‘The amount of this increase it is diffi- 
cult to ascertain with much precision. ‘The eastern line was extended 
to Waremme and Ans, in April 1838, and the western to Bruges and 
Ostend, in August of the same year. The Courtray and St. Trond 
branches were opened in September and October, 1839, and the 
southern line from Brussels to ‘Tubise in May, 1840. The receipts 
at the new stations do not show accurately the amount of increase, 
because a part of these receipts would otherwise have been realized 
at parts of the line previously opened, and because a part of the pay- 
ments for the extended lines are made at the old stations. From a 
comparison of the various statements, however, we infer that the in- 
creased receipts, from the extension of the line, constitute more than 
half the augmented income of the years 1839 and 1840, indepen- 
dently of any augmentation from the increased rates of fare. 

The amounts received in the respective years at Brussels, exclu- 
sive of what was received from the southern line, and also at Ant- 
werp, may perhaps be regarded as the best test of the increased 
income derived from the increased rates of fare. ‘The receipts at 
Brussels for the north and main lines, on account of passengers and 
baggage, amounted in 1838 to 847,268 francs; in 1839 to 959,273 
francs ; and in 1840 to 995,286 francs. And at Antwerp, in 1838, 
to 455,993 francs; in 1839 to 505,033 francs; and in 1840 to 
523,157 francs. ‘These figures show an increase of 10 and 13 per 
cent., in 1839, and of 14 and 17 per cent., in 1840; the smallest of 
which proportions on the aggregate receipts of 1838, would nearly 
double the net profits. 

Another test, perhaps more satisfactory, is to compare the re- 
ceipts from September 1, 1838, to March 1, 1839, with those of the 
corresponding months of the next year, in which two periods the 
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same extent of railroad was in operation, with the exception of the 
Courtray and St. Trond branches, opened September 8, and October 

, 1839. The whole receipts of the “ig 9g months, in 1838, 
9, amounted to 1,495,722 francs ; and in 1839, ’40, to 1,770,951 
francs. If we deduct 125,000 franes as the amount accruing from the 
accession of the Courtray and St. ‘Trond branches, during five months 
of the period, it leaves an augmentation to be attetbuted to the in- 
crease of fare, of 150,229 francs, which is equal to 10 per cent. on 
the produce of the former period. 

It is apparent, however, from these facts, that the increased in- 
come, from the advance in the rates of fare, is in a less proportion than 
half the increase of the rates. Yet as an increase of receipts goes 
entirely to an increase of the net profits, the expenses being even 
somewhat less, in consequence of the reduced number of passengers ; 
and as the income derived from the lower rates afforded an entirely 
inadequate compensation for the use of the great capital invested 
the works, there can be no question of the propriety and expediency 
of the increase of the rates. ‘The net income in 1838 amounted to only 
1 1-4 per cent. on the cost of the works thenin operation. In 1840, 
it amounted to 4 per cent. When the system of works shall be com- 
pleted, and the system of management matured, it will probably be 
increased under the present rates of fare, which are still extremely 
low, to 7 or 8 per cent. 

The above facts show also, in addition to a great number of simi- 
lar facts derived from the history of English railways, that it is a 
difficult and costly process to repair the error of adopting too low 
rates of fare, by a subsequent increase of rates. ‘The first and indis- 
pensable point for insuring success, is to place the rates of transpor- 
tation lower than the cost of any rival mode of conveyance. Having 
attained this object, and at the same time furnished an easier, safer, 
and more speedy mode of conveyance than any other, the railroad is 
sure of commanding all the existing business. If the rates be gradu- 
ated at this point, the increased ease and rapidity of the conveyance 
will go far to increase the amount of transportation beyond what was 
ace omplished i in all former modes. So also by a further reduction of 
fares below this point, the amount of travelling may be further in- 
creased ; but after having reached the limit of the lowest cost of 
travelling by any other mode, not excepting going on foot, the in- 
crease of numbers can never be proportioned to the diminution of 
rates, unless it be on short routes, where the railroad fare is the only 
expense which the traveller incurs. On such routes, leading from a city 
of large population to a neighboring city, or other point of attraction, 
like that between Brussels and Antwerp, and like a few in England, 
the amount of travel may be greatly augmented by a reduction of 
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the cost on other routes, the increase to be derived from creating a 
new motive to travelling by its mere cheapness, must be much less 
considerable. But in all these cases of increased travel, to be in- 
duced by the cheapness of the rate, and not by the necessities or 
established habits of the travelling public, the effect is produced by 
the conviction of those who travel, that the rate is cheap, and that 
they get a full and satisfactory quid pro quo for the money which 
they expend. To produce this c onviction, it is necessary that the rate 
should be low in the estimation of the parties concerned, and conse- 
quently as low or lower than any to which they have been accustom- 
ed. People, of course, judge of the cheapness of the rate by other 
rates which they have paid, or with which they have been conver- 
sant. A reduced rate, therefore, is considered low, and an increased 
rate, of course, is high. A man who has been accustomed for three 
years to travel from Malines to Brussels or Antwerp for 60 centimes 
will not be easily persuaded that 100 centimes, for the same route, 
ischeap. ‘The ‘effect of an increase of shatue, therefore, on a ia 
route, is invariably to diminish the number of travellers below what 
it was previously, ‘and what it would have bee on, if they had not been 
accustomed to a lower fare. Many people regard the increased fare 
as an imposition which they are inclined to resent, or as an act of 
extortion, to which they reluctantly submit. Hence the expedient 
of increasing the rates of fare, when the income of a railroad has 
been found inadequate to its object, has frequently disappointed the 
expectations of proprietors. ‘This disappointment has been experi- 
enced on routes, on which, but for the previous experiment of too 
low a rate, a reasonable compensation would have been paid by the 
public, with the utmost cheerfulness. ‘That such was the condition 
of the government of Belgium with regard to a portion of the public, 
there can be no doubt. ‘They have suffered a serious deficit of in- 
come from their splendid work, from having made too Jow an estimate 
of the cost of working the vast machine, and consequently placing 
their rates of compensation too low. They have since attempted to 
repair the error. ‘The attempt will ultimately succeed ; but not until 
a large sum will have been lost to the public treasury, by the previous 
unsuccessful ex periment. 

The rates of fare now in force on the railroads are, perhaps, lower 
than on any other extensive routes, in Europe or in this country. 
The grades are such, from the even surface of the country, as to admit 
of travelling with the least expense of power, and the comparative 
population is such as to offer a vast number of passengers. These 
are advantages which few railroads can possess. The fares are less 
than half the rates which are charged on most of the long routes in 
England. They are not, however, a vast deal lower than are charged 
54 
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on some of the railroads in Massachusetts,* where the roads have 
higher grades, and consequently require a greater expense of loco- 
motive power, and where the population is much less dense than in 
Belgium. 

There is a fact to be considered, which practically makes a greater 
difference between the fares paid on the railroads of Belgium and on 
those of Massachusetts, than would be mferred from the table of 
fares. On the former, the passengers in carriages of the first class, 
form much the smallest of the three classes ; and in 1840 they con- 
stituted but a ninth part of the whole number ; while those in car- 
riaces of the third class constituted more than half. On the Massa- 
chusetts railroads, on the contrary, the passengers of the first class 
are far the most numerous, and constitute about nine tenths of the 
whole number. ‘This difference in the habits of the passengers, 
arising in part from the condition of the most numerous portion of 
travellers, and partly from the greater difference of charge on the 
roads of Belgium, produces a most favorable comparative effect on 
the income of the American roads. The use of the second class 

carriages in this country is confined chiefly to laborers in their work- 
ing attire, and to emigrants. ‘The carriages are uniformly covered, 
comfortably ventilated, and amply supplied with seats. The whole 


* The following table shows the rates of fare on some of the railroads in this coun- 
try and in England, compared with those of Belgium 


Rate per mile. 


Ist class. 2d class. 3d class. 
Railroads of Belgium, ‘ $.0248 $01.57 $01.24 
Malines to Ostend, 79 miles, 8.75 francs, , 9.3 1.38 1.02 
Malines to Ans, 55 miles, 7 francs , 9 49 1.64 121 
Cologne to Aix-la-Chapelle, 40 mile 3, 1. 41, 3.5 9 64 1.75 
London and Birmingham, 112 21-2 miles, 6.4 5.32 4.26 
Grand Junction, 97 1-2 > miles, ; 5.66 4.18 2.70 
Great Western, 118 1-4 miles, ; ‘ 5.75 3.50 
: an 
London and Southwestern, 76 3-4 miles,__. : = 3.75 
London and Brighton, 56, 14s. 6d. 6.21 4.07 
London and Greenwich, 3 3-4 — 7 45 3.25 
London and Croydon, ; ; 4.66 35 
London and Blackwall, 3 1-2 , 3.42 7 
Boston and Worcester, 45 act $1.5 , 3.33 2.99 
Boston and Worce ater. to passengers over the Western, 2.77 1.85 
Boston to Albany, 199 miles, $5.50), , ! 2.76 1.84 
Western, Worcester to Albany, 155 miles, ‘ 2.74 1.83 
“ Worcester to Springfield, 54 miles, , 2.76 1.84 
“ Springfield to Albany, 100 miles, $3 3. 2. 
Boston to Springfield, 99 miles, $3, ‘ . 3 03 2.02 
Worcester to Norwich, 59 miles, $2, , 3 39 2.26 
Boston to Providence, 41 miles, $1.50, 3.65 2.44 
Eastern, Boston to Portsmouth, 54 miles, j 3.70 2 46 
Boston to Lowell, 26 miles, $1, . . ; 3.84 2.56 
Boston to Nashua, 40 1-4 miles, $1.50, 3.75 2.50 


Boston to New Bedford, 55 miles, $2, . ‘ 3.63 2.42 
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number of passengers conveyed on the railroads of Belgium, from 
1835 to 1840 inclusive, is 9, 067, 676 ; of whom were carried in ber- 
lins 46,952, in diligences 844,955, in chars-a-banes 2,473,108, and 
in wagons 5,702,661. The receipts from the passengers: in berlins 
amounted to 156,553 francs ; from those in diligences to 3,087,327 
francs ; chars-a-bancs, 4,579,247 francs ; and wagons, 5,290,304 ; 
making a total of 13,113,431 francs, or $2,491,552. ‘The average 
amount paid by each passenger in berlins, since the opening of the 
road, is 3.33 francs ; in diligences, 3.65 ; in chars-a-bancs, 1.85; and 
in wagons, 93 centimes. ‘The average amount paid by ouch wagon 
passenger in 1840 was 1.20 francs, the average distance travelled by 
each being about 10 miles. 

The comparative increase of travelling in the summer months, 
over that of the winter months, is less in Belgium than in Massachu- 
setts. The number of passengers in the several months of 1840 was 
as follows, viz.: January, 113,730; February, 118,647; March, 
136,620; April, 157,649; May, 198,178; June, 233,944; July, 


228,063; August, 283,367; September, 253,726; October, 
195,535; November, 151,133; and December, 128,727 ; total, 
2,199,319. 


The income derived from extra baggage was about 132,000 francs. 
Passengers are allowed to carry baggage not exceeding 20 kilograms 
in weight without charge, and to keep it under their owr n custody. lt 
it be placed j in the baggage car, a ticket is given, for which there is a 
charge of 10 centimes, or two cents. On all baggage exceeding 20 
kilograms to each passenger, there is a specific charge for each route, 
per weight or measurement. ‘This charge is equal to about half the 
diligence fare for a passenger, on each 100 kilograms or 220 lbs. in 
weight. Ifthe baggage be light, it pays at the rate of 100 kilograms 
for a quarter of a cube metre, or about 9 cubic feet. 

The amount of merchandise transported by the railroad was 
small, as has been seen from one of the foregoing tables, until 
the two last years, no adequate provision having been made for it. 
Most articles of merchandise are charged with fr eight, in three 
classes. The first class, on which is charged the lowest rate of 
freight, consists of stone, bricks, coal, and other minerals, earth, 
ashes, manure, iron in bars and pigs, grain, fish, beer, and a few other 
articles. ‘The second class consists of articles of a higher value, and 
embraces those not included in the first, except articles declared to be 
fragile, which are therefore embraced in a thirdclass. Light articles, 
which weigh less than 100 kilograms, for a quarter of a cube metre 
{8.8 feet] are charged at the rate of 100 kilograms for each quarter 
cube, measurement. Wool, cotton, and hops, are charged by this 
rule, under the second general class. <A specific rate for each class 
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is fixed from station to station, between each principal station. These 
rates are nearly, but not precisely, in proportion to distance. For 
example ; from Antwerp to Brussels, distance 9 leagues, the several 
classes of freight per 100 kilograms, are, Ist, 55 centimes, 2d, 65 
centimes, 3d, 90 centimes. ‘These rates are equal to 95 cents, 
81,12, and $1,55 per 2,000 lbs. English. From Malines to Ostend, 
25 1-2 leagues, the rates of freight are, Ist class, 1.40, 2d 1.60, and 3d 
class 2.20. From Malines to Ans, 17 3-4 leagues, Ist class, 1.05, 
2d 1.20, 3d 1.70. From Ostend to Ans, 43 1-4 leagues, or 134 
miles, Ist class, 2.20 per 100 kilograms, or $3.79 per 2,000 lbs. ; 2d 
class, 2.50 per 100 kilograms, or $4.32 per 2,000 Ibs. ; 3d class, 
3.90 per kilogram, or $6.71 per 2,000 lbs. 

The tariff above described does not apply to all descriptions of 
property transported. There is a special tariff for money in specie or 
paper and securities, graduated by a scale of per centage, varying ac- 
cording to amount, and the distance conveyed. ‘These articles are 
required to be sealed up and labelled in the manner specified. ‘There 
is also a special tariff for private carriages. ‘Two two-wheeled car- 
riages, or one four-wheeled carriage, occupying a single wagon, pay 
25 francs for a distance under 10 leagues; 40 francs for 11 to 20 
leagues, and so on to 80 francs for 41 leagues and over. ‘There is 
also a special tariff for cattle and horses. A single horse pays 15 
francs for a distance under 10 leagues ; 25 francs for 11 to 20 leagues, 
and 50 francs for 41 leagues and over. ‘Two horses conveyed in a 
single wagon pay 20 francs for less than 10 leagues, 34 franes for 10 
to 20 leagues, and 65 francs for 41 leagues and over. Hogs and 
sheep pay 9 franes for 10, and 14 francs for 20, for the shortest dis- 
tance, 16 and 25 francs for 11 to 20 leagues, 29 and 43 francs for 41 
Jeagues and over. When cattle and horses are to be transported, 
24 hours previous notice is required. 

The amount of annual expenditures has been stated above. It will 
be perceived, that although there was a considerable extension of 
the line of works in the last year, and an increase of locomotive travel, 
from 174,261 leagues in 1839, to 236,221 in 1840, there was at 
the same time a reduction in the aggregate of current expenses, from 
3,084,410 franes in the former year, to 2,997,113 in the latter. 
‘here was a saving of over 100,000 frances in the charge of main- 
tenance of way, and an equal amount in the department of transporta- 
tion, but an augmentation of $125,000 in the collection and freight 
department. The classification of expenses in 1840 was as follows, 
viz.: for the police and maintenance of road, 630,814 frances ; 
transportation department, 1,835,772 francs; and collectton and 

reight department, 530,520 francs. 

The expenses under the first of the above-named classes, are, for 
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engineers and superintendents, 81,456 francs; for office expenses, 
3,724 francs ; repairs and furniture of stations, and for various tools 
and materials, 20,512 franes ; and for salaries and wages of superin- 
tendents and workmen employed on the various sections of the road, 

925,122 francs. ‘The expenses under this last head, embracing the 
chief cost of repairs and police of road, exclusive of general superin- 
tendence and materials, average per mile, on the several lines, as 
follows: north line, from Brussels to Antwerp, $614, per mile ; 
western line, from Malines to Ostend, $481; eastern line, from 
Malines to Ans, including the St. Trond branch, $470; and from 
Ghent to Courtray, $512. 

The expenses under the second class, are distributed under the 
following heads: 





For engineers, conductors, and superintendents, . . . 102,157 francs. 
Office expenses, printing, ‘and postage, . 5,488 
Salaries and wages at the repair and other workshops at Malines, 157,035 
Salaries and wages at the stations, : ‘ : . 588,550 
“ “at the coaking ovens, . : 59,486 
Fuel, coal 27,856 cube metres, and wood for kindling, . . 597,547 
Oil, Gallipoli, and tallow, : . ‘ ‘ ‘ 73,533 
Lighting, oil and candles, “ ? : F : 10,807 
Cleansing, sponge, cotton ‘waste, soap, &e. 23,344 
Metals, iron, copper, brass tubes, springs, wheel tires, &e. . . 174,078 
Tools, materials for trimming shop, paints, &c. : 43,747 
Total, ; . , ‘ . . 1,835,772 


The expenses under the third class are for 





Officers and agents of various descriptions, . . 345,267 francs 
Office expenses, and printing, . j ; 30,914 
Workmen, &c. employed at the various stations, . ; . 126,953 
Furniture, ‘indemnity for losses, &c. : 27,393 
Total, . . , . ‘ ;, 530,527 


The receipts of the year 1840, reduced to our currency, amounted 
to $1,013,681, and the expenditures to $569,451, leaving a net in- 
come of $444,230. 

The distance run by locomotives. was 236,221 leagues, or 732,285 
English miles. The gross receipts, therefore, amounted to an average 
of $1,38.4 per mile ; the expenses to 77.7 cents per mile, and the 
net income to 60.7 cents per mile. 

The aggregate of transportation expenses averaged 47.6 cents per 
mile run ; “the cost of fuel, including coaking, 17 cents; the cost of 
oil and tallow 2 cents, and the cost of road. repairs and police, 16 
cents. 

We do not find any information as to the comparative number of 


passenger and freight trains, or indeed whether the conveyance of 
54* 
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freight is limited to distinct trains. Nor are we informed of the num- 
ber daily, on the several routes, the hours of departure, the rates of 
speed, or the number of carriages, or the weight of any of the trains. 
If we suppose the distance run by passenger trains to be proportioned 
to the amount received for passengers and baggage, it makes an ag- 
gregate of 573,600 miles. This computation makes no allowance 
for the appropriation of any part of the service of the locomotives, to 
work done in construction or repairs of the road, unless the produce 
of this service is included in the amount of income. ‘The amount of 
receipts for passenger fare, is equal to an average of 7 francs 5 
centimes per mile, viz., 1.85 francs in diligences, 2.48 in chars-a-bancs, 
and 2.72 in wagons. This gives an average of 14 passengers of "0 
Ist class, 30 of the 2d, and 41 of the 3d, or 85 passengers in all, i 
each train, throughout all the lines. 

It has been remarked, in a former part of this article, that the 
eastern line of railroad, is to be united at the Prussian frontier, near 
Aix-la-Chapelle, with a work to be constructed under the authority 
of the Prussian government, for extending the line of communication 
to Cologne, one of the principal cities on the Rhine. This Prussian 
railroad is already completed from Cologne to Aix-la-Chapelle, a 
distance of 40 miles, and was opened on the 6th of September any 
There are two trains daily, which leave Cologne at 8 o’clock in the 
morning and 3 1-2 in the afternoon, and Aix-la-Chapelle at 8 1-4 A. M. 
and 3 3-4 P. M., meeting at Duren, 24 miles from Cologne, at 11 
A. M. and 5 P. M., and ‘performing the journey through in 3 hours. 
The fare, in carriages of the Ist class, is 2 thalers, w hich is equal to 

$1,41, or 3 1-2 cents per mile; in the 2d class, 1 1-2 thalers, or 
2 1-3 cents per mile; and in the 3d class, 1 thaler, or 1 3-4 cent 
per mile. The fare from Cologne to Duren in the Ist class is 
1 thaler 5 silbergros, and from Duren to Aix-la-Chapelle 25 silber- 
gros, and in the other classes in like proportion. ‘These fares are 
about equal to the rates charged on the railroads in Massachusetts. 
This line of railroad is of great importance in uniting the Belgian system 
of works with the Rhine, and opening a direct line of communication 
from Belgium, Holland, and England, to Germany. From Cologne, 
the line is continued by a regular steamboat communication to Stras- 
burgh, from which point it is again extended by the splendid railroad, 
87 miles in length, lately completed to Mulhausen, and to Bale, in 
Switzerland. At Cologne, also, it will be united with the railroads 
about to be extended over the whole of northern Germany, many of 
which are already in successful operation. 

From the termination of the two southern lines on the French 
frontier, provision has been made by the French government for 
their extension to Valenciennes and Lille, each about ten miles. 
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The works on both these French portions of the railroad have been 
in progress during the past summer, and probably both will be com- 
pleted, as soon as the Belgian portions of the same lines. At no re- 
mote period there is reason to believe that the long meditated project 
of a railroad from Valenciennes, and perhaps also from Lille to Paris, 
will be accomplished, in which case the most expeditious route from 
Paris to northern Germany will be that of the railroads of Belgium, 
through Brussels, Liege, and Cologne. ‘The route of Valenciennes, 
Brussels, and Ostend, will also be one of the most eligible between 
Paris and London. 

In anticipation of the extension of the two southern lines of rail- 
road to the border of France, a convention was entered into on the 
10th of December 1840, between the governments of Belgium and 
France, for adopting a joint system, by which merchandise and prop- 
erty may be regularly and safely transmitted from one country to the 
other, and through each country, by their respective methods of 
transport. This arrangement is made on the basis of mutual advan- 
tages and obligations, the administration of each government being 
responsible for the faithful execution of it, within their respective ter- 
ritories. The officers in charge of the transportation in the two 
countries are made responsible for the payment of the duties at the 
custom-houses on the frontiers of the two countries. 


ARTICLE XV. 
THE KINGDOM OF THE NETHERLANDS. 


Ir will be seen, from the brief statistical note upon the kingdom of 
the Netherlands, in a former Number, [Mon. Chron. Vol. IL. p. 51,] 
that with an extent of territory about equal to the states of Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut, that country has about three times the 
number of inhabitants of those two states. ‘This crowded population, 
without even the advantages of a productive soil, or a genial cli- 
mate, have besides procuring for themselves the means of subsist- 
ence, become the proprietors of a vast accumulated wealth. These 
facts alone would be sufficient to prove the people of that country 
possessed of the virtues of industry and frugality. But when to these 
proofs of their effective industry, are added the continued labors 
which are required of them to overcome the physical disadvantages 
of their situation, and to preserve them from being submerged in the 
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deep, we are compelled to concede to them the merit of perseverance 
and indefatigable industry, beyond any other people of the old con- 
tinent. 

Although almost every one may be supposed to have some know- 
ledge of the character, habits, and condition of the people of this 
country, this knowledge is in general extremely vague and imperfect. 
The people and their habits have been for many years but imperfect- 
ly described, and it has been their fate to be often misrepresented. 
The deficiency of accurate knowledge of the country, and the injus- 
tice with which it has been treated by those who have attempted to 
describe it, are strongly, and we doubt not truly set forth in an arti- 
cle under the signature of M. Marmrer, in the Revue des Deua 
Mondes. ‘Ido not know a country,” this writer remarks, ‘ more 
harshly and more unjustly treated in the descriptions of travellers, 
than Holland. A great number of foreigners visit it every year, and 
might learn to understand it as it really is. But some arrive there 
as if they were discharging an obligation of conscience to pass through 
the Hague, to cast a look at Amsterdam, to inscribe their names in 
the cabin of Peter the Great, and to take their departure. Others 
come with ideas already formed, from a point of view taken in ad- 
vance, and they would feel dishonored if on their return they were to 
judge of the country differently from their preconceived opinion. 
What epigrams, both in verse and prose, have not been made upon the 
avarice, and the narrowness of heart of the Dutch! How many charm- 
ing jokes upon their smoking, and the daily washing of their streets 
and houses! There are people who still sincerely “believe that the 
pavement of brick i is scrubbed every morning ; that it is forbidden to 
sneeze, and still more to spit in the streets; that hens and cats are 
banished from this E] Dorado of neatness ; and that on arriving there 
one is obliged to take off his boots and put on Turkish slippers. 
There are people who think that a Dutchman, a pipe, and a glass of 
gin, form but one and the same individual. I can comprehend that 
the Duke of Alba, in his fervor of a Catholic, and his Spanish hatred 
against a people of revolted Protestants, should have exclaimed, 1 
looking at the sunken places of Holland, that it was the country 
nearest to Hell. I can conceive that Voltaire, irritated by his deal- 
ings with the booksellers of Amsterdam, might have uttered the bitter 
exclamation, “‘ adieu, canauax, canards, canaille ;”’ but that the Eng- 
lish and the Germans, whose habits have so many points of resem- 
blance with those of the Dutch, should have indulged in so much ill- 
natured raillery against this honest people, 1 is what I should not have 
expected. The poet Butler says, it is a country ‘which draws fifty 
feet of water,’ &c.”’ 

After quoting other pleasantries, made at the expense of this 
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people by English writers, and remarking that the Germans have 
judged them with even more severity than other nations, this writer 
proceeds to account for this prevalent disposition to promulgate these 
unjus t opinions. He attributes it, in great part, to the rapidity with 
which foreigners usually visit Holland. It is not a country, he says, 
which at the first approach seduces the mind of the traveller. To 
know and appreciate it, one must observe it with attention, and view 
it under its different aspects, as those modest flowers, of which one 
does not discover the delicate and partly veiled tints, but by sepa- 
rating their half opened leaves one by one. ‘For myself, I ac- 
knowledge, that on setting my foot upon the Dutch soil, on my 
return from a voyage to the North, with my mind pre-o occupied with 
its grand landscapes, [ experienced a kind of painful surprise, which 
resembled a disenchantment. ‘ Adieu,’ said I, ‘ the lofty mountains 
of Norway, with their crown of firs, and their belt of clouds. Adieu 
the limpid lakes of Sweden, where the azure of the sky is reflected 
as ina mirror, the mysterious valleys protected by Hulda, the divin- 
ity of solitude, and the cascade where the Stroemkarl makes the har- 
monious chords of his silken harp resound. Standing upon the deck 
of the boat, I contemplate the new landscape which opens before my 
eyes. I see nothing but a long plain of a uniform color, the yellow 
river which escapes in the distance, and the heavens covered with 
clouds. Here and there a few wind-mills moving painfully their long 
arms to the light breeze which impels them. A little brick house, 
washed and scrubbed, as for a feast-day, rises upon the banks of a 
pond, between a hornbean hedge trimmed to a fan shape, and an ivy 
of the form of a sugar-loaf. A boat glides along a canal, and a 
fisherman is seen returning slowly towards his cabin, with his string of 
fish upon his shoulder. In the horizon may be seen the spire of a 
steeple rising amidst a cluster of trees ; but not a hill, no steep path, 
— every where the same green humid plain ; every where water di- 
viding the estates, coming up to the foot of the houses, or flowing 
from a marshy soil into the canal. You pursue your route through 
this rich country, full of people. You expect, perhaps, to be stun- 
ned by the noise of a trading and industrious people ; but you find a 
profound silence. Affairs are not conducted with noise, as in other 
countries. The workman proceeds with measured steps to his labor ; 
the merchant gravely to the exchange. They leisurely sit in the 
public houses, without singing, and without crying out. The Dutch, 
to whom economy is one of the essential virtues of this world, is eco- 
nomical of his gestures, of his words, as wellas of his money. Every 
thing here is foreseen, measured, and subjected to a recular impulse. 
Every thing moves, as if by the wheel of a machine in good order. 
There is silence even in the activity and movement. ‘The boats, 
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loaded with merchandise, follow gently the sinuosities of the canal ; 
the boatmen, seated upon the stern, suffer themselves to be thus 
borne towards the vast entrepots of Rotterdam and Amsterdam, 
smoking oe ir pipe s. The children returning from school, with the 
Bible under their arms, have already a grave and doctoral air, which 
must give much satisfaction to their parents; and even the animals, 
the horse with large and full breast, the cow with heavy udder, place 
their heads nonchalantly upon a branch of a willow, and seem to 
reflect.’ 

M. Marmier proceeds to describe the appearance of the towns. 
You find there no curious persons loitering in the streets; no people 
running backward and forward and hustling one another upon the 
sidewalks ; no windows opening upon the arrival of the diligence. 
Most of the houses are protected by a chain running along the front, 
at three feet distance, to keep off people who are passing. ‘The doors 
varnished and ornamented with a magnificent brass knocker, are her- 
metically closed, and the windows are curtained on the inside by a 
piece of white cloth covering its whole dimensions. You would have 
judged the residences deserted, or occupied by persons plunged in the 
fabled sleep of the fairy tales. Only at times, a light hand raises the 
mysterious roll of cloth, a head in white shows itself through the win- 
dow, throwing a furtive glance at the little mirror, calleda. Spy, placed 
without the window, to reflect what passes in the street; the curtain 
then falls again, and the curious resident disappears. ‘To be sure 
this is not recreative ; and when it is considered that Holland, in the 
north and in the south presents nearly the same aspect, that every 
where is met the same plain, the same brick towns, intersected by the 
same canals, it may be conceived why travellers drawn to the country 
by the mere curiosity of a tourist, should have to make their visit at 
some important point, and soon pass on, to seek beyond the Rhine 
more picturesque scenes, and more animated life. But let a stranger 
come, who doa ‘s not desire to be taken by the external aspect of the 
country, who shall attempt to penetrate the domestic habits, the com- 
mercial genius of the Dutch, to break that envelope, sometimes a little 
dry and a little rough, which conceals so many excellent qualities, 
and he will love Holl: and, and will delight to render the justice which 
is so rarely awarded to it. We proceed to copy in full the author's 
description of some of the more striking features of the country, which 
he apvears to have observed with attention. 


‘‘ Nothing can be more admirable, considered as a work of industry 
and patience, than the mere soil of Holland, such as it has become 
under the hands of man. When the old Germanic tribes, wandering 
along the Meuse and the Rhine, came to establish themselves in that 
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country, they found nothing there, but land so movable and moist, 
that they did not know, says Tacitus, whether to call it land or water. 
Every head of a family then went from distance to distance, looking 
for an undulation in the land, a hillock of turf, on which to build his 
frail cottage, holding himself ready to fly with his wife and children as 
soon as the river began to overflow. Subje cted thus to all the accidents 
of the earth and air, a day came when these men resolved to endeavor 
to prevent and oppose them. They drained the marshes by digging 
canals, they opened an outlet for the stagnant water, and began to cul- 
tivate the soil. But from time to time the river, when swelled, rose 
out of its bed, the sea in anger invaded their domains, and destroyed 
the fruit of their labors. It was necessary to raise a palisade against 
the river, and one still more strong against the ocean. ‘ Nature,’ says 
a Dutch poet, ‘ has done nothing for us ; she has refused us her gifts, 
and every thing which is seen in our country is the work of labor, of 
zeal, of industry.’ * 

‘‘Thus, when he had once put his hand to the work, a contest was 
constantly kept up between man and nature, between the population of 
the plains of Holland, and -~ rivers and the ocean which overflow 
them. This whole country, placed below the level of the ocean, is like 
a great city besieged by an opposing army. ‘The ramparts are built, 
the sentinels are at their posts ; at the least appearance of danger, the 
tocsin sounds, the cry of alarm resounds through the towns and villa- 
ges, every body runs to the place where danger threatens, with shovels 
and spades, with faggots and rags. They follow w ith anxiety the 
movements of the sea, which roars, foams, and strikes with redoubled 
force against the dyke. If this feeble rampart is in danger of cracking, 
they caulk it like a ship, with straw, linen, or clods of earth. If these 
means are insufficient, they draw behind the place of danger a semi- 
circle, in the same manner as they operate in a fort when the enemy is 
about to open a breach, and construct a new dyke, so that when the 
water has broken through the first it is here arrested. 

‘But, notwithstanding the activity of the Hollanders and the works 
they have erected, how many times has their implacable enemy, the 
water of the ocean and the rivers, passed the barriers which have been 
placed before it, and swallowed up in its fury, thousands of habitations! 
The annals of this country are full of disasters like those which have 
just desolated the unfortunate provinces at the south of France. As 

sarly as the sixth century, there are traditions of an inundation in Fries- 
land. There were others in 792, 806, 839, 1164, 1170, 1210, 1221, 
1230, 1237. After the last, the island of Vlieland arose, at the north 
of Holland. Three successive inundations, in 1248, 1249, 1250, pro- 
duced an epidemic sickness, which caused the death of great numbers. 
In the 13th century, the Zuyderzee (south sea), did not exist, or was 
nothing more than a very narrow lake. In 1287, an inundation, which 
swallowed up eighty thousand persons, gave it the extent and depth 
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which it hasat the present day. Near the ancient city of Dordrecht is 
a lake, containing a great many small islands; it was formerly a rich 
and flourishing meadow. In 1421], during the night of the ‘18th of 
November, the waves of the sea dashed upon this shore, and swallowed 
up seventy-two villages, and drowned a hundred thousand men. The 
inundations continued until the 15th and 16th centuries; there was 
one in 1570 which reached the highest points of land, and after 
which there were numbered more than a hundred thousand vic- 
tims. From that period, the skill the Hollanders had acquired in the 
construction of dykes, the laws which were made to provide for their 
being kept in order, rendered inundations less frequent. There were, 
however, several in the eighteenth century, and in the winter of 1825 
Holland was in the greatest danger. Even the high and strong dyke 
of Amsterdam was invaded, little by little, by the waves. The first 
of February was a day of anguish, of which the inhabitants of that city 
still speak with a sentiment of terror. The water rose, rose on every 
side, and every body was there, trembling and uncertain, not knowing 
where to take refuge, where to fly. If the waves had continued to ad- 
vance one quarter of an hour longer, not a single street would have 
escaped the deluge ; but at the last moment of the crisis, the waters 
gradually abated, and the city was saved. 

‘The construction and maintenance of the dykes costs Holland every 
year enormous sums. The most skilful engineers are employed in con- 
structing them; an especial administration orders and regulates their 
labors. A part of these expenses is included in the state budget, the 
rest is charged upon the provinces. Every proprietor upon the shore 
pays, besides the ge neral contribution, a special tax for the dykes, in 
proportion to the extent of his lands, and their neighborhood to the 
water. Large dykes of faggots or mud extend all the length of the 
rivers and streams. Some serve as a road ; for instance, the causeway 
of Blois. Other dykes, more or less elevated, are built on the borders 
of the sea. At the Heider, there is a high wall built in a sloping man- 
ner, and sustained at its base by enormous blocks of stone, like the 
mole of Cherbourg. At Harlingen, the work of the dyke is still more 
curious. It isa palisade of square posts, pressed one against the other 
fastened together by transverse posts, and protected on the sea-side by 
a mass of great stones. Behind this wooden wall, which rises about 
twelve feet above the ground, is a second, formed like the first of thick 
posts, not so high as the first; then a row of stones two feet wide, and 
finally a third palisade of wood, rising three or four feet above the 
ground. This dyke extends along the whole coast of Friesland. Im- 
agine, if it is possible, what it must have cost to collect all these pieces 
of wood, to build these stone dykes of the Helder, in a country where 
there is neither wood nor stone, and where all these materials must be 
brought from Norway. On the other shores of the North Sea, there 
are certain places where the downs extend, making the best possible 
dykes ; but the Hollanders are obliged to defend themselves against 
these natural barriers, by which they are protected. The wind under- 
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mines the sides of them, and takes away their summits, spreading clouds 
of sand over the fields and pastures. To prevent this danger, hedges of 
shrubbery are planted at suitable distances from each other, which cross 
in the sand and keep it firm, and a murderous war is maintained against 
the rab bits, which by establishing their warrens in these places, destroy 
the plantations. But the efforts of the Hollanders go still farther. In 
some parts of the country, the downs are from two to three leagues 
wide. In these cases, they are not content with stopping the movable 
sand, they labor to clear up these arid mountains, which seem to repel 
every species of cultivation ; and this labor, so difficult and apparently 
so ungrateful, is very productive. In the first place, thick beds of ma-~ 
nure are thrown into the sand, where potatoes are next planted. The 
harvest is generally sufficiently abundant to pay for the expense of 
clearing. When the soil has been thus brought under cultivation, enrich- 
ed, and strengthened, small oaks are planted, which at the end of eight 
years are cut into bushes; they are then allowed to put out again, and 
every ten years they make a crop of bushes, which bring two francs 
the toise. In time, these barren heights are thus cov ered with magni- 
ficent forests, or converted into pastures. It is not a century since a 
part of the environs of Harlem was covered with a bed of sand; it is 
now one of the most smiling and fruitful meadows in Holland. It is 
not thirty years since Westdunn, the dwelling of the noble and illus- 
trious family of Van Lennep, was bounded by “wild land ; at the pres- 
ent time the zeal and industry of its proprietors have carried its bound- 

aries farther back. The old sand banks are covered with shrubbery, 
crossed by magnificent walks, dotted by gardens and elegant houses. 
Every year the “plough traces new furrows, every year the hand of man 
conquers a new territory. 

‘If from the sea-shore we descend into the interior of the country, here 
are other labors still more difficult and persevering. There man, shut 
in behind his dykes, like the inhabitant of a warlike city behind its ram- 
parts, is constantly occupied with embellishing his domain, or making it 
fruitful. He digs out his soil, he dries it, he fashions it like an unfinished 
material, which has been put into his hands by God to receive a new 
form. He cuts canals, he lays out great roads, he builds sluices. Every 
where, in fine, he goes, he comes, he acts ; he is like the industrious ant, 
who each day drags a new burden, and amasses in his granary the grains 
of corn and the blades of grass. 

“On every side, in traversing this country, traces of the most obsti- 
nate labor and the most enlightene d industry are perceptible. On ev- 
ery side imposing edifices arise upon a moving soil, which it is necessa- 
ry to strengthen ; boats plough the canals, wind-mills are moving on 
their high towers, some to grind corn, others to saw boards, others to 
pump the water from a marshy plain and throw it into a reservoir. 
The air, the water, is tributary to this ingenious and indefatigable peo- 
ple; they have conquered the elements, and make them pay the budget. 
Two hundred years ago, the Hollanders executed an enterprise, which 
would seem impossible without the help of the machinery now in use. 
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They drained entirely the Beemster, and brought under cultivation a4 
territory of several leagues in extent, which had until then been swal- 

lowed up by the waters. They are now laboring to drain the Lake of 
Harlem. This lake is six leagues long, three wide, and nearly forty feet 
in depth. It will cost twenty millions to perform this operation ; but 
instead of this sheet of water, which is constantly encroaching on its 
borders, and threatens soon to extend to Amsterdam, it is calculated that 
they will have eighteen hundred hectares of good land, which can be 
sold for 800 frances the hectare, while the 60,000 francs now used an- 
nually to keep the dykes in repair will be saved. In the Isle of Texel, 

there is a space of land continually invaded by the waves of the sea. 

A company purchased it, surrounded it with dykes , and are about to 
sell it again at a considerable advance. Seven years ago there were 
only twenty-five inhabitants there. The construction of these dykes 
has brought there more than six hundred. ; 

‘The railroad which passes from Amsterdam to Harlem is a work 
of astonishing boldness. It passes between the Jake and the deep wa- 
ters of the Y, over a muddy soil, which is undermined with water on 
every side. It was necessary to lay down three millions of faggots, to 
cover them with beds of earth, then again to lay down faggots, then 
sand and stone. In short, it was necessary to create, in some measure, 
all the space that the road was to pass over, for in the place over whigh 
the railway now stretches, there was formerly only a marsh. 

‘ But all these works are nothing compared to those which have been 
accomplished at Amsterdam. Imagine a city of two hundred thousand 
souls, with large streets, magnificent quays, and a crowd of great and 
beautiful edifices, all built on piles. In building the palace, more than 
twenty thousand posts were driven into the ground to a depth of from 
thirty to forty feet. This fact may give some idea of the rest. 
At one time this city, so rich, so proud of its bank, and its power, was 
threatened with destruction ; and from what cause, can it be imagined ? 
From a little worm, brought from India in the merchant ships , and 
which threatened to gnaw the wooden piles which serve for a founda- 
tion to the houses. It seemed as if Providence had chosen expressly 
the most obscure instrument to humble one of the queens of commerce 
in her pride. An idea may be formed of the ravages produced by this 
terrible insect. I have seen blocks of wood a foot in circumference, 
which resembled sponges, so eaten were they in every direction. A 
dreadful cry arose in the city when it was discovered what a fearful 
pastime the little worm of the Indies had chosen, and how it increased, 
and how it was about to pierce every post and pillar. The air, the 
water, the climate of Amsterdam, finally put an end to this terrible 
race. The good citizens recovered from their terror, and the bankers 
counted their capitals in security. 

‘Some years after, the commercial capital of Holland perceived that 
it was exposed to another peril almost as much to be dreaded as the 
first. The river Y conveyed into its port continually masses of sand. 
The Zuyderzee, which connects Amsterdam with the sea on the north, 
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became more and more difficult to cross. Its sand banks seemed to 
increase every year. In certain places they could not be passed except 
with the help of enormous and expensive machines called camels. After 
having for a long time deliberated on the means of remedying a state 
of things which became more and mure alarming, they set to work ; 

and when the Hollanders go to work, be sure they will finish their un- 
dertaking. At first, they protected the basins from the accumulation 
of the sand by a great dyke, which at the same time defends the city 
from the inundations of the Y. The »y then dug acanal, which reac hes 

to the North Sea. This canal, which extends over a space of about 
twenty-five leagues, is thirty-six feet wide and twenty-two feet deep. 
There is no other so large in Europe ; not one in the w hole world, which 
has such strong locks, and which is dug so deep. In certain places, at 
Buiksloot, for example, the surface of the water which it contains is 
eighteen feet below the levelof the sea. Now the merchant ships, and 
even ships of a which go into the .North Sea or come from there, 
no longer pass by the Zuyderzee. Fifteen or eighteen horses draw 
them the length of the canal. The ship pays one franc sixty centimes a 
horse per league; then the toll at the locks; and it is calculated that 
the passage of a ship from the North Sea into the Amsterdam basin, 
amounts to from one thousand to twelve hundred francs. But the pas- 
sage can be made with a good or bad wind, and in eighteen hours, 
while formerly a vessel was forced to wait for a favorable wind, and 
might be detained two or three weeks on the Zuyderzee. It may be 
said after this, that the Hollanders are not a poetic people. I confess 
they do not dream like the Germans, they do not sing like the Italians, 
they do not bring out every year some charming poem like the Eng- 
lish ; but their perseverance in conquering all obstacles, this strength 
of will which gains the mastery over nature, may it not be considered 
a true and sublime poetry ? 

‘*] should advise those who visit Holland for the first time to make a 
circuit, and enter it by the Rhine. Not that the Rhine has here an 
aspect as smiling as on the shores of Bingen, or as picturesque as at 
the foot of the Drachenfels. Alas! it must be confessed this river, so 
often sung by poets and sketched by artists, this noble and majestic 
child of the mountains of Switzerland, which bathes so many romantic 
ruins, and seems to bear on its waters the spirit of the old legends, falls 
from the height of its craggy rocks, its shores loaded with vines, into a 
monotonous plain, then flows silently and goes to die sadly in the sands 
of Katwik. But in reaching Holland by this route one enters imme- 
diately into the domain of its history. First, there is Nimiguen, which 
no Frenchman can see without recalling the conquests of Louis XIV. 
and the glorious treaty of 1679; then the c shateau of Loevestein, whence 
Grotius made his escape, hidden in a chest of books; then Gorcum, the 
first city taken from the Spaniards ; Dordrecht, celebrated by its synod ; 
and suddenly we arrive before the magnificent road of Rotterdam. 

The most part of the cities of Holland seem built on the same model, 
of which Amsterdam and Rotterdam are the most striking types. But 
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each of them has some remarkable peculiarity or some historical recol- 
lection, which it is curious to study. Delft contains the tombs of the 
old stadtholders, and those of several other celebrated men. The 
Hague was for more than two hundred years the principal theatre of 
the politics of Holland. It was formerly the residence of the stadthold- 
ers, it is to-day that of the royal family, the high officers of state, the 
diplomatic corps, and the favorite residence of most of the strangers 
who visit Holland. It is of all the cities of the country the one w hich has 
yielded most to French influence. It has a French theatre, French 
saloons, French journals, and in entering the shops or passing in the 
public streets, nothing is heard spoken but French. Its streets are 
large and elegant, the environs are delightful. The wood (de Boosch) 
is one of the most elegant promenades which is to be found any where. 
[It is a long line of country houses, each more inviting and coquettish 
than the other. Large inclosures of grass surrounded by majestic 
trees, parks filled with deer, rows of lime trees where the people crowd 
during the summer. A quarter of a league from this lovely spot are the 
dry and solitary sand hills, the downs which protect the cottages of 
the fishermen of Scheveningen, and the sea ploughed with boats, — the 
great man enor tard and dark North Sea. 

‘“‘ Leyden is, as is well known, one of the classic cities of philosophy 
and learning. Here the glorious recollections of history are allied to those 
of science. Here lived Grotius, Descartes, Scaliger r, Boerhaave, and 
it was here, during the siege of 1574, the inflexible burgomaster, 
Van der Werf, shut up in his house by a crowd of irritated citizens, 
who demanded bread of him, advanced in front of them, and said: i 
have no bread to give you; but take my body, and divide it among you.’ 
These energetic w vords reanimated the courage of the people; they de- 
fended themselves witha new vigor, and the Spaniards were compelled 
to raise the siege. ‘The University is no longer as splendid as in the 
time when men loved to inquire there about the Greeks and Romans, 
and the number of pupils is no longer as considerable. The spirit of the 
school, however, has not changed. The professors maintain about 
them the old traditions with a zeal and sincerity truly exemplary. I 
am not afraid to affirm that no where else are the muses of Athens and 
Rome more piously honored than at Leyden, and that no where else do 
the students speak Latin with greater fervor. I have seen a young 
literary licentiate, who made a thesis on an ancient Dutch poem, and 
who was to sustain it in Latin. Every moment, the poor candidate for 
the doctor’s degree was stopped in his argument by some old Nether- 
landish expression, which he could only render imperfectly, and by 
making long periphrases, into the language of the Romans. It was 
melancholy to see him striving under the law which had been imposed 
on him,and translating confusedly into another idiom what was very clear 
and neat in its own. No matter, however; he went on, on, according to 
the academic ordinances, the Latin being the means by which all capaci- 
ties are appreciated. 

The tulips of Harlem are no longer quoted, like bonds on the 
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Exchange at Amsterdam. The time is gone by, when an amateur 
would give, for one of those adored flowers, two wagon loads of wheat, 
four of barley, four fat cattle, twelve sheep, two measures of wine, four 
tuns of beer, two tons of butter, a thousand pounds of cheese, a suit of 
men’s clothes complete, and a cup of silver. Alas! all the glories of 
this world are of short duration; even the glory of flowers, those 
charming daughters of the dews of heaven and of the kisses of day. 
The superb bulb, which an enthusiastic gardener named the Admiral 
Enkhuyzen, has descended from the palace of princes to the modest draw- 
ing-rooin of the citizen. The Liefkenshoek no longer tempts any but 
vulgar ambitions, and one may have at the present day, shall I say it? 
for fifty florins, the Semper Augustus, the price of which rose at one 
time to thirteen thousand florins. Notwithstanding this frightful de- 
preciation of flowers, the inhabitants of Harlem have not renounced a 
cultare which still brings them a very pretty profit. In going from the 
side of the pavilion, the ancient summer eniienee of King Louis, you 
pass between a double range of houses, whose little doors carefully 
clone d, and windows cuarded by blinds, hav e a mysterious and retired 
air. That is the domain of Flora. It is there that the skilful gardener 
gives his lessons to nature, developes the graces of the carnation, em- 
bellishes the dahlia, and: brings the tulip to perfection. Harlem has 
another curiosity, of which the citizens are justly proud. It is an organ 
of eight thousand pipes, the largest organ in the world. If you ever go 
into this city, do not forget that on a certain day was born in this place 
a man to whom was given the name of Laurent, and who made a sur- 
name of his title of sacristan, Koster ; that this man invented, in the 
year of our Lord 1423, the art of printingin movable characters. Take 
care not to turn away your head when you meet the heavy monument 
which has been erected in honor of him, in the square of the Cathe- 
dral; nor forget, in the park, the picture which represents him at the 
moment when he had just made the discovery ; and the medal struck in 
his honor. Take care, also, if you wish to pass in the eyes of the in- 
habitants of Harlem as a traveller somewhat learned, not to speak too 
much of Guttemburgh. 

‘It is but a short distance from Harlem to Saardam, where every 
tourist feels himself obliged to go, to see the pretended cabin of Peter 
the Great. The fact is, that Peter the Great never passed more than 
three days in this town, and that fatigued with the curiosity of which 
he was the object, he retired to Amsterdam, where he could more easily 
preserve his incognito. 

‘‘From Saardam a boat carries the traveller to the midst of the gloomy 
cities and rich pastures of North Holland; then we must pass the 
Zuyderzee, and we find ourselves in the most curious province of the 
kingdom, Friesland. There, there is a distinct language, a native and 
original poetry, ancient traditions, and manners which have a primitive 
character. These people relate that they came from India. It is known 
that their ancestors formerly occupied vast domains, and that although 


deprived of their power, they have nevertheless preserved their spirit of 
ro 
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independence, and their pride. The men are generally large and 
strong. ‘The women are mostly of a slender form, have light hair, and 
an abundance of it, and blue and limpid eyes. They are fenoweed 
throughout all Holland for their beauty. They wear a short mantle, 
which elegantly displays their figure; a light bonnet covers the top of 
the head and falls upon the neck, and two large plates of gold clasp 
their temples. The richer of them add a diadem of pearls and dia- 
monds. There are simple peasants, who, on Sundays, wear thus to 
church a setting off of eighteen hundred to two thousand francs. The 
poorest of them are tenacious of wearing this dress. It was related to 
me, that servants for several years save their wages for the object of 
purchasing at first a bandeau of silver, then to exc hange it for one of 
gold. To see all this beautiful race of Friesland, these men with their 
manly figure, and their robust forms, these women, with their gait at 
once noble and graceful, and the diadem upon their foreheads, it may be 
comprehended that there is in them a profound sentiment of national 
pride, and one is prepared to read with interest the legend which de- 
scribes their origin.” 


We cannot afford room for this piece of history, nor for a transla- 
tion at length of the residue of the article from which the foregoing 
description is taken. But we give some of the more striking particu- 
lars. The capital of Friesland is Leeuwarden, a regular and well- 
built town of eighteen thousand souls. Its prison has obtained some 
celebrity for the successful results derived from the classification of 
the prisoners, and for the economy with which it is managed ; but 
the two hundred prisoners are confined in cells too narrow to afford 
sufficient air for free respiration. ‘This is the most considerable town 
of North Holland. It has a university, and having a good port, is a 
lace of some commerce, particularly with Germany. 

The neighboring province of Drontheim is the most barren and 
dismal of all the provinces of Holland. Assen, its capital, is a mere 
village, possessing for houses only a sort of cabins, not distinguished 
by any traces of Dutch neatness. Yet in this province, in 1516, 
General Van der Bosch established the Poor Colonies, which have 
yielded the most satisfactory results. Any poor man, able to labor, 
may enter these colonies. ‘The society intrusts to him the cultiva- 
tion of three acres of land, a cow, and pig, and some sheep. There 
is given to him also every day a pound of bread, and every week 
bushel of potatoes, and money to the amount of ten cents. This 
last, however, is not in common money, but in a sort of tickets, which 
are received at the shops of the colony. The object of this form of 
currency is, that it may not be expende od elsewhere, or for improper 
uses. The limited amount, one would ny might protect the ex- 
penditure against gross abuses. ‘There is, however, doubtless, wis- 
dom in the restriction. The colonist is nc to repay by degrees, 
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either in labor, or by a part of his crop, or the produce of his ani- 
mals, the advances made to him by the society. He is required to 
pay to the administration of the colony, besides the interest of the 
capital on the purchase of his little property, ten per cent. of what 
he gains. If he succeed in thus liberating himself from the engage- 
ments which he has contracted, his situation is completely changed. 
He makes a lease with the society, and treats with it no longer as a 
colonist, but as a farmer. ‘The women, who do not labor in the 
fields, spin wool. ‘The children go to school, and in the intervals 
of leisure also spin. The colonists occupy small brick houses, 
built on each side of the street, and almost all surrounded by fruit trees. 
They are grouped in families. A hundred families form a sub-direc- 
tion, which is divided into sections, and demi-sections. There is in 
each sub-direction a physician, an apothecary, and one person at least 
of each particular trade. All the colonists work under the superin- 
tendence of their chiefs of sections. If they tall into habits of idle- 
ness, they are sent to another establishment, where they are subject- 
ed to a treatment of greater rigor. ‘There are now in the four 
colonies founded by the Society of Benevolence, near nine thousand 
persons. ‘ What an admirable institution,” exclaims Mr. Marmier, 
‘is that which drags so many families from misery, from beggary, 
to give them a refuge, an existence, — which employs in useful la- 
bors so many idle hands, and raises in habits of useful industry, a 
crowd of poor children!”’ From this asylum of the unfortunate, you 
pass directly into a most rich, luxuriant, and thickly peopled country. 
From Arnheim and Utrecht, and thence to Amsterdam, the road is 
bordered by most richly cultivated fields, beautiful gardens, and ele- 
gant and sumptuous country seats. ‘There are even in the splendid 
province of Guelderland some hills, and on every hill a splendid 
villa. 

The towns of Holland are at short distances from one another, 
and the means of communication are multiplied. Diligences pass 
many times a day, crowded like our omnibusses, besides which boats 
drawn by horses are passing in every direction. ‘The boat voyage is 
slow and monotonous, but it is cheap, free from jolting, and is agree- 
ble to the Dutch people. ‘The diligence travels more rapidly ; the 
horses are good, the roads even and hard, the stoppages at the re- 
lays are brief, and travellers are treated by the conductors with all 
sorts of delicate attentions. In this respect, the stage-coaches of 
Holland are unigue. 

The interior of the country houses has been modified according to 
the modern taste, and has acquired a greater simplicity. ‘They retain, 
however, a luxury of a certain kind not seen elsewhere; the 
rich carpets, the laquered ware and vases of China, with the fine 
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cups of porcelain. ‘The country house is the pride of the Dutch 
merchant. He places it by the side of the most frequented road, and 
does not surround it by any barrier to conceal it from the observa- 
tion of travellers. ‘Thither bis family retires in summer, and there 
he reposes from the labors of the week, on Sundays. ‘They do not 
in Holland feel the necessity of being always in the midst of society, 
of constantly making or receiving visits, and of being announced in 
drawing-rooms two or three times in anevening. Except at the Hague, 
where French habits prevail, the houses in general are only open to 
relatives, to intimate friends, and to people on business. ‘l'wo or 
three times in a winter, the rich proprietor and the banker gives a 
grand ball or a dinner. ‘They then open the grand apartments ; all 
the m: ignificence amassed for ages is displayed ; they are prodigal to 
their guests of the producti ions of the Ea&t, and of wines of ev ery sort. 
The next day the covering is replaced upon the silk and dam: isk fur- 
aiture, the porcelain and the crystals are returned to the cabinet, the 
grand drawing-room is shut up, the family descends again to their 
little apartments, and return to their repose. ‘Through the day the 
women are occupied in the care of the family, in the evening they 
remain with their children, and the men go to the club, to recreate 
themselves from the heat of the day. The arts, science, industry, 
opinion, are represented by the clubs. At Amsterdam, for exainple, 
there is one where they amass books, pictures, sculptures, and where 
they give concerts; another where they receive the political and foreign 
journals ; a third, where there is a menagerie, and a cabinet of natu- 
ral history ; a fourth, which is formed to have three or four balls and 
four suppers in a winter; and a fifth, where there are few journals, 
but many tables for play. Some of the clubs are very ancient, and 
very rich. Most of them have a house of their own, and a considera- 
ble furniture. Each member has the right to carry to the ball his 
wife or daughter, and to introduce a stranger for two or three weeks. 
Inhabitants of the town who are not members of the club, are abso- 
lutely interdicted from admission. Members are admitted by elec- 
tion, and by a plurality of votes. Each member may ballot against 
a candidate, without assigning a reason, and without being known, 
by simply depositing in the urn a ten-florin piece. ‘The citizens, who 
are not able or inclined to pay the assessment to the clubs, which is 
rather high, amuse themselves by frequenting, with their wives and 
children, public establishments, where are various entertainments of 
music, and of other kinds, at cheap rates. 

The peasants of Holland, as well as the inhabitants of the towns, 
are remarkable for their love of order, their devotion to labor, and 
their habits of economy. They are remarkable also for their strict 
morality, which is preserved by a sentiment of religion, not to be found, 
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perhaps, elsewhere to prevail more universally. All know how to 
read; and they read in preference the Bible, psalms, and books of 
piety. They also often discuss theological subjects. Often on Sun- 
day, on their return from church, they may be seen seated before a 
table, with a pipe in their hand, analy zing the anes of the preach- 
er, W eighing his words, and testing his arguments. Works of theol- 
ogy are numerous, and are very much read. ‘The country is full of 
religious sects ; but the adherents of each live side by side in perfect 
concord. No one is afraid to avow his creed, for all creeds are al- 
lowed by the government, and respected by individeals. 

Mr. Marmier closes his view of the character of this people by the 
following remarks: “ Of what moment, then, is the singularity of 
certain habits, and the peculiarity, perhaps too apparent, of certain 
forms, in a country where are to be found so many of the essential 
virtues; the religious sentiment, love of one’s family, probity in the 
relations of life, order, and perseverance? The Dutch have never 
made, that 1 know of, the pretension to pass for a brilliant and chival- 
rous people. ‘They have been powerful without boasting, and when we 
come to recount their first maritime expeditions, we perceive that 
they have exhibited sometimes, with the most perfect simplicity in 
the world, a heroic courage. Let us not, then, persist in seeking im 
them for qualities which are not in their nature ; and let us learn to 
appreciate those which have belonged to them from time immemorial. 
They are a people practical and reasonable, two qualities which have 
especially a value in the times in which we live. They are, if you 
please, a great commercial house, intelligent, laborious, loyal, who 
maste> Fortune by their labor, and hold her in subjection by their 
perseverance ; and who may inscribe upon the top of their monu- 
ments this device of the past: ‘ Concordia res parve crescunt.’ ”’ 


ARTICLE XVII. 


BUENOS AYRES. ITS RECENT CONTEST WITH FRANCE, AND ITS 
PRESENT POLITICAL SITUATION. 


Next to the provinces which once formed the state of Colombia, 
the Argentine provinces, situated in the vicinity of the great river La 
Plata, take at present the most conspicuous part in the great drama of 
confusion and bloodshed which South America has been performing 
for the last twenty years. ‘The war now in progress between Buenos 
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Ayres and Monte Video, the insurrection of Lavalle, and his some- 
what protracted conflict with the forces of Rosas, and the recent 
blockade of Buenos Ayres by a squadron of the French nation, all 
tend to draw the attention of the student of the history of our time to 
the condition of these states. These events apparently have no con- 
nexion together, but like most political ope rations of one time and 
country, they have in part a common origin. We propose to give a 
slight sketch of their commencement and progress, together with the 
recent history and present condition of these republics ; and it will be 
convenient to treat of them all in the same connexion. We derive 
our facts respecting the French blockade, and its agency on the do- 
mestic politics of the South American states, from an able article by 
an officer in the French squadron, in the ‘ Revue des Deux Mondes,’ 
published in Paris. 

The states now known as the Argentine Republics, together with 
Paraguay and the Banda Oriental, formed, under the Spanish rule, 
the viceroyalty of Buenos Ayres, including all the part of South 
America east of the Andes and south of Brazil, which was in the 
possession of the Europeans. As early as 1810, the colonists had 
begun to show their disaffection to the Spanish yoke, and in that 
year Cisneros, the viceroy, afier having taken violent measures to 
support his authority, was obliged to assemble a junta and allow an 
independent government to be formed, acting in the name of Ferdi- 
nand VII. of Spain. This concession, however, did not put an end 
to the disturbances in the provinces. In different times and manners 
they secured their independénce; and in 1826 they confederated 
under the title of the provinces of La Plata, with a form of govern- 
ment similar to our own. The first duty of the new confederation 

was to continue the efforts which Buenos Ayres had begun, to defeat 
the exertions which the Portuguese from Brazil were making to 
seize upon the Banda Oriental, or district east of the Uruguay ‘and 
La Plata.* This district had become independent of Spain ‘under 
Artigas, and the Portuguese had at once attempted to take advantage 
of its weak state to add it to their own territory. In 1828, however, 
the contest was ended by a treaty, by which the Banda Oriental was 
erected into an entirely independent state, which took the title of 
Monte Video, from the city of that name. 

The federal constitution of the provinces of La Plata, was neither 
fitted to the wants of the people, nor favorably received by them. 
The settlement of the country was originally carried on in a manner 
very different from that of most of the American states, and the pres- 
ent aspect of its civilization is as entirely different. ‘The Spaniards 


* This district is also known as the republic of Uruguay. 
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were first established in the province of ‘Tucuman, the most northerly 
of the Argentine states. They were in search of El dorado, and were 
constantly referred to the south, by the natives, who were anxious to 
get rid of them. The aborigines were a savage, warlike race, not 
easily overcome, and consequently the first adventurers were obliged 
to fortify their stations and live together in considerable bodies, rather 
than to scatter themselves over the whole country. ‘The natives who 
were captured in their foraging excursions were made slaves, com- 
pelled to labor for their new masters, and thus these outposts became 
considerable towns, each of which served ultimately as the nucleus of 
a new state. ‘The country being pastoral, fitted to support large 
herds of horses and cattle, the settlers remained in the towns, while 
their cattle grazed in the surrounding country. ‘The effect of these 
circumstances is visible in the appearance of the country at present. 
The province of Buenos Ayres contains but one town, the city of 
Buenos Ayres, all the rest being a vast domain, divided into estan- 
cias, or districts separated for the raising of cattle. Santa Fé is the 
only town in the province of that name; Bajada the only town in 
Entre Rios ; similar remarks might be made of the other provinces. 
The extent of the different states varies with the nature of their soil 
and population. ‘The grazing states occupy an immense territory, 
those few states which are rather agricultural have less, while Cata- 
marca, merely a mining district, has less than any. The character of 
the population varies in the same way. In the grazing provinces, 
which comprise, as we have said, the greater number, the herdsman, 
who is constantly in motion and action, feels his own power; the 
sovereignty falls into the hands of such men, and becomes radically 
rude. ‘The agricultural states are more moderate, and in the mining 
provinces of the north a feudal aristocracy still exists in full vigor. 
By these various circumstances,—the difference of size, of popular 
feeling, of employment, and interest among the various states, and 
more than all, perhaps, the entire separation of their respective masses 
of population from each other, the task of uniting the various states 
into a confederation became difficult, if not quite impossible. Unfor- 
tunately, the men on whom it devolved, who from the circumstances 
of the time held the power in their bende; and framed the constitution 
of 1826, of which we have spoken, do not appear to have represented 
the predominant sentiment of any of the republics. The province of 
Buenos Ayres had throughout taken a decided lead in the struggles 
for independence. It was in Buenos Ayres that those struggles ‘be- 
gan. She had furnished arms, money, soldiers, and generals, to Chili 
and Peru in their wars, and had thrown herself into the breach to re- 
sist the encroachments of Brazil upon the Banda Oriental. From 
her, naturally enough, the first movements with respect to a confed- 
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eration proceeded. ‘The higher class of her inhabitants possessed 
immense riches, both in lands and other property. Many of them 
had been educated in Europe, and introduced into South America all 
the refinements of a polished civilization. ‘These men hoped that 
their country might attain a similar refinement to that which they had 
seen abroad, and thought they might introduce it at once, by the ope- 
ration of the form of government. In their plan of confederation, the 
most refined and best educated circles and men were the only class 
who were designed to have any share in the government. ‘The whole 

nation was represented by a small aristocracy. This party took the 
name of Unitario, expressing thus its prominent object, and this ob- 
ject was attained in the constitution of 1825, by which the thirteen 
provinces were united, the captain-general of the province of Buenos 
Ay res being charged with the supreme executive power of all the prov- 
inces. Rivadavia was the first and only captain-general or president 
under this constitution. He and his plan of government were destined 
to a speedy overthrow. 

The plan failed, because it had not the support of the majority of 
the active part of the population. Buenos Ayres itself, a province 
whose wealth consisted in its immense herds of cattle, took, as we 
have said, its political bias from the republican and independent views 
of the cattle-drivers and herdsmen, who knew their own power, and 
did not dislike to assert it. Such men as these were entirely unrep- 
resented in the new government. It was not long, however, before 
they made their influence seen and felt. Juan Manuel de Rosas, one 
of the gauchos, or cattle-drivers, of the interior of Buenos Ayres, 
who had, from his personal and physical faculties, acquired the ad- 
miration of his fellows, while his services in the revolutionary combats 
had given him some rank in the army, began at this time, at the age 
of thirty-two years, to take a share in political affairs. He saw the 
two distinctly marked classes which made up the body of his coun- 
trymen, the rich townsmen, who had all the legal power in the state 
and yet were weak and few, and the inhabitants of the country, 
who, although possessing all the physical force, were entirely sub- 
servient to their wealthy citizen neighbors. He felt, that if these 
men had only a leader, their party might become the predominant 
one in the state, and such a leader he made himself. He made his 
residence the centre, and himself the leader, of all the operations of 
the peasantry against the Patagonian savages, who infested the coun- 
try, and he thus at the same time secured the confidence of his fel- 
low-countrymen, and the terror and subsequently the codperation of 
the savage tribes. 

When the Unitarios proposed the union of the provinces on the 
basis which we have described, Rosas had prepared to controvert 
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them. His force was not sufficient for this purpose, and he at once 
pained the codperation of others, who had like himself gained power 
by securing the confidence of the country population. Among them 
were Bustos, the governor of Cordova ; Ibarra, commandant of San- 
tiago del Estero, and Quiroga of Rioja. Lopez of Santa Fé subse- 
quently joined this league ; and with this addition to their strength, 
they took bold ground, which they had not been able to maintain 
before. Although they had not been able to pen the establish- 
ment of the constitution and government of 1825, they now felt 
strong enough to protest loudly against it, coalduan as they were of 
the codperation of the entire force of several provinces. They set 
up Colonel Manuel Dorrego as Governor of Buenos Ayres in place 
of Rivadavia, and supported his pretensions by their united forces. 
The Unitarios, unused and unfitted for battle, retired at once from 
the contest, and acknowledged virtually that Buenos Ayres was not 
yet ripe for poses) projects of government. Rivadavia quitted his 
post in July 1827, and the national congress was dissolved. 

Dorrego was chosen governor of Buenos Ayres. ‘The new ar- 
rangement, however, was: by no means satisfactory to the established 
army of the republic, a force which in South American governments 
always ought to be consulted in political changes. During these 
events, it had been engaged in the war with Brazil. Lavalle, an of- 
ficer of distinction, w hose name has been recently made conspicuous in 
these internal dissensions, put himself at the head of the discontented 
soldiery, returned to Buenos Ayres, drove out Dorrego, took his place 
as governor of the province, beat him and Rosas in battle, took him 
prisoner and shot him without the formality of a trial. Rosas. Lopez, 
and Quiroga resumed their league. Lavalle succumbed before this 
superior force, and resigned his post, to which Rosas was soon after 
elected. 

No sooner had he attained this station, than he began to strengthen 
his power by going to war against those states, whose power or govern- 
ment he dreaded, and established an active and efficient police at home, 
and thus raised himself to the highest authority among the Argentine 
republics. It will be understood, that there existed no confederation, 
as we understand that term, between them ; that of 1825 having been 
dissolved in 1827. More lately, in 1829, a species of league was 
established between the states, by which the captain-general or gov- 
ernor of Buenos Ayres is charged with their foreign relations; but 
in most points, Rosas’s authority over the other provinces was and is 
that of the stronger, Buenos Ayres taking precedence among them. 
To some of them, or their governors, he was bound by close offen- 
sive and defensive treaties. One of his first proceedings at home was 
to pass a law of “ surveillance and purification ” against the Unitarios. 
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[t declared that all persons whose political opinions were contrary to 
the principles of the government were conspirators against the public 
order, and deserving capital punishment. ‘The power thus attained 
and strengthened he has kept without interruption to the present 
time, the only remarkable feature to be noted here in the course of 
years which have since intervened, is that in 1835, when he was re- 
elected governer and declined the appointment. Five successive 
times the honor was offered to him, but as often did he refuse. The 
representatives of the people, who nominally made the choice, were 
puzzled and in despair, when it was suggested that the dictatorship 
for five years should be offered to him. ‘The offer was made and 
immediately accepted. It has since, at its expiration, been renewed. 
So that now Rosas is in name, as well as in fact, absolute governor of 
the province of Buenos Ayres, and by consequence he has the su- 
premacy over the remaining Argentine states. 

It is hard for us to ascertain precisely with what degree of modera- 
tion he has exercised this absolute authority. Probably he is not so 
black as he has been painted ; few men are. He has been accused 
of the treacherous murder ofall those former friends who happened to 
be in his way and his = r. Probably he is not guilty in every instance. 
He seems however to have much of the roughness and sev erity of 
character which dae re expected from a popular partisan, educated 
in the wildsof the Pampas. He has great energy, however, for good 
as well as for evil, and is evidently a man of strong native talent. 
Vested with absolute power it would have been strange if he had not 
often shown himself a tyrant. 

The origin of the French blockade was a personal quarrel be- 
tween Rosas and the French consul, in which, to say the least, the 
Jatter appears to have been, dec idedly, sg most in the wrong. The 
Bourbon government of France, true to its absolute principles and 
allies, had frowned on the new South agi an states, through the 
whole period of the Restoration. Louis Philippe’s government, 
however, acting on more liberal principles, showed a desire to en- 
courage as much as possible the French commerce with these states, 
and sent out to them authorized agents. ‘The French cabinet de- 
cided to send to Buenos Ayres a consul-gener al and chargé d’affaires, 
and appointed M. de la Foret to this office. The government of Buenos 
Ayres refused to receive him, on account of some alleged mal-con- 
duct of his, when on a mission to Chili. The French government 
pocketed the insult, and replaced him by the Marquis de Vins de 
Peyssac, who had filled the office of consul in New York and Ha- 
vana, and given general satisfaction. In order to prevent all difficul- 
ty, he was advised to announce himself at first merely as consul- 
general, and not to present his papers as Charge, until he had sounded 
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the intentions of the Buenos Ayres government, and ascertained 
whether his exequatur would be immediately granted to him. He, 
however, at once assumed his double title; but Rosas chose to show 
his power, by refusing, for more than a year, to authorize him to ex- 
ercise his diplomatic functions. He then condescended to admit him 
as Chargé, with the express condition that this admission was not to 
be considered as a precedent for the future. ‘The author, from whom 
we take our statements of this difficulty, to whom we have already 
alluded, appears to be somewhat prejudiced against the French agents, 
although himself one of their countrymen. 

Soon after r accepting his admission on these humiliating terms, for 
which he was censured by his government, M. de Vins de Peyssac 
died. A young man named Roger, an attaché of the mission, as- 
suined his duties ad interim. Unused to his situation, without con- 
fidence in himself or his authority, and yet somewhat vain of the dis- 
tinction which bad accidentally fallen upon him, he did not dare to 
take a bold stand in protesting against the arbitrary acts of the gov- 
ernment. Rosas was well pleased to have affairs take this position ; 
he did his best to flatter and cajole the young vice-consul, and was 
for a time successful in leading him at his will. Soon, however, he 
laid aside such pretences, and the vice-consul, seeing the coolness of 
manner which took the place of the former cordiality, was somewhat 
offended at it. We can readily understand, that a person in his cir- 
cumstances should have the weakness which, as we have said, evinced 


itself in his bearing, and yet should wish to show that he was himself 


something, and not to be considered as merely an accident, whom 
nobody should take notice of but himself alone. His inconsilerate 
enthusiasm gave way to hatred, and a personal quarrel ensued be- 
tween him and the Dictator, in which, as may be supposed, the latter 
suffered less than his antagonist. His wounded self-love took refuge 
behind his country’s interests. ‘There is no difficulty in finding occa- 
sions for national disputes in these distant countries, where law is little 
more than a word in its effects upon the conduct of the people. 
Strangers have always some claim in abeyance, when among a half- 
organized people, which can be the cause of murmurs or menaces, 
at the will of those who have to conduct them. 

M. Roger took several such grievances under his especial patron- 
age. ‘I'wo Frenchmen had been compelled to serve in the militia in 
precise conformity to a fundamental law of the republic. A Swiss print- 
er named Bacle, who was considered as under French protection, had 
been imprisoned and sentenced to be executed for high treason, having 
published a libel on Rosas: and a French café keeper had been im- 
prisoned six months for theft. Bacle had been pardoned and liberat- 


ed; but these instances were sufficient to excite the complaints of 
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the agent of unjust and improper behavior on the part of the Argen- 
tine government. ‘This was at theclose of 1837. The French min- 
istry was weak at home, and desirous of “ getting up” a little glory 
abroad, was putting in motion the Mexican expedition, which resulted 
in the storming of St. Juan d’Ulloa; and a quarrel with Buenos Ayres 
did not come amiss into its foreign policy. Indeed, we need hardly 
censure its conduct in the consideration of its means of information. 
The vice-consul, irritated by his own treatment, represented Rosas 
as a tyrant, who was partially insane, a partisan chief who had neither 
reputation, influence, nor resources; who would lose his power at 
once at the slightest menace of France. His conduct towards the 
French government had certainly been disrespectful and reprehensi- 
ble. ‘The cabinet consequently directed the vice-consul to make a 
statement of the injuries, of which France complained, to insist on 
redress, and to address the Dictator of the Argentine Republic in bold 
and energetic terms. Rosas was somewhat surprised at this sudden 
change in the tone of the French officer ; but it only served to make 
him rather more overbearing. He was surprised to see an agent 
whom he had hardly recognized as consul, assuming the privileges of 
a diplomatist, and undertaking to discuss questions which only came 
under the province ofa chargé d’affaires. He refused to acknowledge 
the vice-consul as the representative of his country, and would not 
deign to make any reply to his demands, treating the whole affair as 
a farce unworthy of his consideration. ‘The French residents were 
irritated at this behavior, and their consul still more so. ‘They roused 
each other to such a pitch of enthusiasm and rage, that the consul, 
having sent in, in January, 1838, his ultimatum, threatening strong 
measures in case of a refusal, and Rosas, having paid no regard to it 
whatever, he took down the French flag from the consulate, and with 
the insignia of the establishment, retired to the city of Monte Video, 
situated, as our readers must understand, in the Banda Oriental, on 
the northeastern side of the bay and river of La Plata. 

Meanwhile the French government had ordered Admiral Le Blanc, 
their naval commander on this station, to proceed to sustain the con- 
sul in any measures he found necessary. He arrived at Monte Video 
in March. The consul had found, during his residence there, num- 
bers of the proscribed and exiled Unitarios, and other politicians of 
Buenos Ayres, who of course did not decrease his detestation of 
Rosas. After one more attempt to treat with him, which was fruit- 
less, and a refusal on the part of the French admiral to accede to an 
offer of Rosas to treat with him, the French agents determined to 
resort to more active measures, and at once declared the blockade of 
Buenos Ayres. 

If the reader will cast his eye upon a map of these countries, he 
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will see that the port of Buenos Ayres would be readily blockaded by 
a squadron cruising off the mouth of La Plata. Such a blockade, 
however, would also act upon the port of Monte Video opposite, and 
thus injure a government with which the French had no quarrel. 
More than this, they did not wish to quarrel with it. ‘The state of 
its internal relations was such, that the French officers conceived the 
idea of making them subserve their own interests in opposition to 
Rosas. 

The republic of Monte Video or Uruguay was established, as we 
have stated, in 1828, by treaty between the Argentine republics and 
Brazil, independent of ‘each. Its proximity to the Argentine states, 
however, and the similarity of its inhabitants and their interests, had 
frequently brought them together in political affairs, and Rosas had 
at this time, in Monte V ideo, as in the Argentine states proper, his 
own governor. This was Oribe, who was entirely devoted to him. 
He was supported principally by the population of the city of Monte 
Video ; but a strong opposition was made to him by Fructuoso Ri- 
vera, a man of great popularity in the country population, who had 
raised himself to influence by means very similar to those employed 
by Rosas in Buenos Ayres. He commanded, moreov er, the sympa- 
thies of the Argentine exiles who had taken refuge in Monte Video. 
The two parties took names from the colors of their respective stand- 
prds ; the reds (colorados) were the party of Rivera, the whites 
(blanquillos) those of Oribe. We ought to mention, however, to 
prevent misunderstanding, that in Buenos Ayres, on the other side of 
the river, the partisans of Rosas all wear red. 

Rosas was so much attached to the interests and party of Oribe, 
that he was prepared to send a naval force to his assistance, in the 
character of “ protector.”” On the other hand, the French, whose 
head-quarters were now established in the city of Monte Video, nat- 
urally favored the colorados, or party of Rivera. They trusted that 
they should be able to make this dissension in Monte Video favora- 
ble to their interests, and consequently, wishing to avoid all cause of 
quarrel with the colorados, they resolved not to blockade the mouth 
of La Plata, which would have involved Monte Video in the same 
evil with Buenos Ayres, but to extend their vessels along the river 
coast of this latter province, leaving the navigation to Monte Video 
entirely free; a course of operations, which, though evidently the 
most just, was as evidently much less efficacious than the other, for 
the channel of La Plata is very little known, and numerous ereoks 
and lagoons give every opportunity which contrabandists could desire 
for their operations. It must be remembered, that at its mouth La 
Plata is one hundred and fifty miles wide, and that this estuary ex- 
tends inland nearly two hundred and fifty. 
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A blockade, however, is but an ineffectual sort of warfare against 
a population like that of Buenos Ayres, even when most rigidly 
carried on. The inhabitants have all the lazy dignity and also the 
quick sense of honor of their Spanish progenitors. They are very 
little dependent on European commodities, their soil is ric h and pro- 
ductive of almost every thing which they require, and foreign menaces 
excite in them only a sensation of pride. ‘The French agents pro- 
ceeded to attack them in another manner. 

Rivera, in Buenos Ayres, had brought his forces into the field, for 
it must be understood, that when we spoke of an opposition we did 
not imply merely a speech-making opposition ; the two parties had 
been at war for two years. His success was considerable, and he 
succeeded in adding to his forces a large body of Argentine exiles, 
headed by Lavalle, who acted with the understanding, that so soon 
as Rivera should obtain the presidency of Monte Video, they should 
act together against their common enemy, Rosas. Oribe was soon 
driven into the city, which, with Pay sandou, was all of the province 
which still acknowledged him. The French kept a watch on an 
Argentine flotilla, which would have assisted him, and on the meeting 
of the chambers, who were to make a new election of president, his 
term of office having expired, only three votes were given for him, 
and Rivera was chosen. Oribe left Monte Video at once, and took 
refuge in Buenos Ayres, where he was cordially received by Rosas. 

This appeared to the French agents a decided advantage to their 
interests. In order to improve it to its full extent, they decided to 
assist Lavalle in his proposed movement against Rosas. He had al- 
ready organized a large body of refugees. Rivera had promised his 
assistance, and he represented that the tyranny of Rosas was so odious, 
that the moment he entered the Argentine provinces, the people 
would flock to his standard from every side. Before completing an 
alliance with him, however, the French agent sent once more his 
ultimatum to Rosas. ‘The capture of St. Juan d’Ulloa, in Mexico, 
resulting on the refusal of the French ultimatum there, had now been 
heard of, and it was hoped that this result of the interposition of 
French arms would excite the alarm of the Dictator and his partisans. 
“The French government,” said the consul, ‘* has thought proper to 
intrust to its acting consul, and to no other person, the duty of re- 
capitulating the grievances of France, of demanding reparation, and of 
communicating the nature of the satisfaction which it required, as 
indispensable to the renewal of peace between France and the Ar- 
gentine republic.” Now as Rosas had all along declared that he 
would have nothing to do with this same acting consul, while he had 
expressed a willingness to treat with other persons, this proposition 
could not have been expected to receive any very serious attention. 
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it was, moreover, to say the least, somewhat misjudged, as it was 
well known that M. Buchet Martigny had been lately appointed con- 
sul-general of Buenos Ayres, and would soon arrive and immediately 
supersede the acting-consul Roger. ‘The French Admiral, however, 
as had been threatened, at once commenced active offensive opera- 
tions, by taking possession of the island of Martin Garcia, at the head 
of the estuary of La Plata, on which was a fort garrisoned by Argen- 
tine soldiers. 

When Martigny, the new consul, arrived, he proved to be little less 
prejudiced against Rosas than Roger had been. ‘The Dictator had of- 
fended him in the preceding year, when he had passed through Buenos 
Ayres, and he was not sorry, probably, to find matters in the state in 
which they were. He made no attempt to visit Buenos Ayres with the 
view of establishing a reconciliation, but pressed offensive measures 
more vigorously than his predecessors, establishing his head-quarters 
at Monte Video. ‘This conduct, of course, was irritating in the ex- 
treme to Rosas and his partisans. ‘They had always professed that 
the quarrel was a personal one with Roger; that they only asked for 
a French agent whose rank and character they could respect; and 
that the arrival of Martigny would put an end to the whole trouble ; 
and now that he had arrived, it ap peared that he would not conde- 
scend to present himself in the city. ‘This slight aroused to the high- 
est the popular feeling against the French. 

Martigny at once made his arrangements for the campaign. His 
naval force was small, and he readily fostered and joined in a coali- 
tion for the overthrow of Rosas, by raising his subject provinces against 
him. Lavalle with the Argentine exiles was eager for such an under- 
taking. Rivera, the new president of Monte Video, promised his 
alliance, and the state of Corrientes, one of the most easterly of the 
Argentine states, agreed to join in the undertaking, the first operation 
of which was to be to overthrow the existing governor of Entre 
Rios,* Echague, who was a creature of Rosas, for the purpose of 
securing the codperation of this province. A treaty to this effect 
was regularly drawn up and agreed to; Rivera proved backward or 
treacherous, however, and the forces of Corrientes were defeated 
a bloody battle, in January, 1840, by those of Rosas. This was for 
a time a decided check to the operations of the coalition. Meanwhile 


* The names of the provinces of which we speak will serve to keep in the reader’s 
mind their relative geographical positions. La Plata (the Silver) river flows south 
and east; the states upon and near it are the Argentine or Silver republics; the Uru- 
guay flows parallel to it in a southern direction, emptying into it near its mouth. 
The states of Corrientes (rapids) and Entre Rios (between rivers) lie between them; 
and the Banda Oriental, or Monte Video, is east of the river Uruguay. The name of 
the upper part of La Plata varies. It is sometimes called Parana and sometimes 
Paraguay. 
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the French blockade had been materially interrupted, as they had 
sent several of their vessels up the river to join in the operations there, 
and had left consequently but a comparatively small force to watch 
the harbor of Buenos Ayres. ‘Thus far the results of their exertions 
had been but trifling in comparison with the display and noise with 
which they were accompanied. Rosas appeared to view the whole 
proceeding with the utmost nonchalance. 

After an attempt at reconciliation by Commodore Nicholson, of 
our navy, had been made and had failed, the next noteworthy pro- 
ceeding was a second alliance somewhat similar to that just men- 
tioned, in which Lavalle with his Argentines was to play a more dis- 
tinguished part. Lavalle, Rivera with a force of Monte Videans, 
the Corrientines and the French squadron were the contracting par- 
ties against Rosas, each to act in different places and manners. If 
the reader has been able to follow us through our explanation, thus 
far, and to distinguish the particular situation of the different parties, 
he will see the motive which influenced each. ‘The result was more 
successful for a time than the other had been. Rivera beat Echague, 
governor of Entre Rios; Echague in turn beat Lavalle, who hed 
been appointed general of the Corrientines, and who was compelled to 
retreat with his troops on board the French squadron, in the Upper 
La Plata, or Parana. Here fortune seemed to give him an opportu- 
rity of effecting a landing on the opposite shore, and he embraced it, 
and with his troops raised the standard of revolt in those provinces, 
much nearer Rosas and his authority than those in which he had _ be- 
fore acted. ‘This was in the spring of 1840. Here it would seem as 
if the contest was fairly begun; all before this has the aspect of 
fruitless preparation. In point of fact, however, at this period the 
most material part of the contest was nearly over; and though La- 
valle and Rivera had been led into war by their hopes of reaping the 
benefit of the French operations, at this time what had seemed likely 
to prove a serious war, changed its aspect entirely, the French set- 
tled their dispute, and it assumed the aspect of merely a petty squab- 
ble and rebellion. 

Admiral Le Blanc had been replaced by Admiral Dupotet, who as 
much from necessity as choice continued in the policy which had been 
begun, only enforcing the blockade with much more strictness than 
his predecessors had done. He saw the false position in which the 
French agent had placed himself by refusal to treat with Rosas, and 
undertook some negotiation himself; the immediate result was, of 
course, a quarrel with Martigny, the consul, which ended in both these 
officers being superseded by Admiral Baudin, who had been so suc- 
cessful in settling the Mexican difficulty. 

Lavalle met with but trifling success. No strenuous opposition, 
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however, had been made to him ; he stil] ranged the pampas, and he 
sent a message to the French admiral, suggesting that his best method 
of operating would be to send a suitable force to act under his (La- 

valle’s) directions. ‘To this modest request Baudin did not accede, and 
in consequence Lavalle left the southern provinces, and retreated 
towards the north. 

We have not attempted, we have no motive to attempt, to give the 
detail of operations in these quarrels and counter-quarrels. Lavalle 
has, from that time to this, held ground somewhere in the provinces, 
frequently defeated by the government troops, but under such cir- 
cumstances, that a defeat is of very little apparent consequence. 
The armies in these states are almost all cavalry, each man having 
two or three horses, and acting quite independently. ‘The result of 
a charge of one body upon another, is in fact the result of a whole 
action ; but it is seldom that either party suffers very severely. La- 
valle, at our last accounts, was in the northern provinces, the gover- 
nors of some of which had codperated with him. The Buenos Ayres 
forces and those of their allies, are undoubtedly much the strongest 
and best appointed, and ‘there seems no reason to suppose that the 
rebellion in this precise phase will last much longer. 

Admiral Baudin was, for some reason unknown, replaced by Ad- 
miral Thackau, who immediately on his arrival undertook a negotia- 
tion with Rosas, which was speedily settled. Rosas had maintained 
the ground which he had taken from the first, —that he would not 
treat with Roger. As soon as a plenipotentiary whom he respected 
was sent out to him, he was ready to negotiate. ‘The treaty was at 
once settled on easy terms to the French ; it was published on page 
44, of the current volume of the Ch roniele. 

It only remains for us to allude to the dissension between Monte 
Video and Buenos Ayres, which still continues. Each has a small 
squadron on La Plata, which occasionally succeed in coming to action 
with each other. Nothing very material has in any instance been 
the result; in every contest each party has claimed the victory. 
The commenders are both New-Englanders. Admiral Brown com- 
mands the Buenos Ayres fleet, and Commodore Coe that of Monte 
Video 

Rosas’s power, in fine, seems to be as much as ever in the ascen- 
dant. ‘The attempts at revolution in Buenos Ayres and the provinces 
near it have entirely failed, and the tyrant, as he certainly is, has un- 
doubtedly taken strong measures to retain his authority. We ought 
to apologize for taking up so much room on so uninteresting a subject 
as the contests which different powers have maintained with him. 
They form a page in the history of the time, however, which is, we 
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believe, but little studied or understood ; and though it is certainly 


not an important one, we have not deemed it amiss to attempt to 
throw some light upon it. 


MISCELLANY. 


LORENZO STARK : 


OR, A GERMAN MERCHANT OF THE OLD SCHOOL 


{Translated from the German. — Continued from page 415.] 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Soon after dinner the Doctor appeared, partly to inquire after the 
health of the old gentleman, but more especially and principally, te 
discover the state of his feelings. He asked, almost in one breath, 
** How are you? and how were you pleased with the widow ?” 

To the first, the answer was, “‘ Well;” to the second, ‘ Not 
ill.” 

“You found her a very fine woman, did you not?” 

“Fine, yes, well, yes, if you please, figure and face are quite tolerable. 
One cannot help being surprised how such a woman could be led on 
by a weak, foolish husband, to give up for love of him all her princi- 

les.” 

The Doctor, who had expected a more favorable answer, was a little 
confused. Meantime he did not think it best to cross the stream in a 
straight line. ‘‘ She has a very gentletemper. Do you not think so?” 

“‘ She seems to have ; but women have many faces, my son.” 

‘‘ But they are, in fact, very different = 

“That is as we take them. They are to-day one thing, the next 
another io 

‘‘On my soul you abuse the whole sex 

“No, no, my son ; I prize the fair sex not only for their virtues, but 
for their weaknesses; but, mark me well, these must go together. 
The women of the world, and women of fashion, who have all weak- 
nesses and no virtues, and even these in the highest degree, these, 
my dear son, as you must have before now remarked, are my aver- 
sion.” 

** And to these, do you think Madam Lilias belongs ?’ 

“Whether she does now I cannot say.” 
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«J am the family physician.” 

“Then you can answer for her health.” 

* Yes; and also for her temper, her manners, her character. A 
physician has many secret confidential moments with his patients.” 

‘So, and do you tell me this to my face ?”’ 

‘ Why not? " 

‘‘To me, the father of your wife? If I were to tell it to her 

‘With all my heart, as soon as you please.” 

The gay, pleasant tone of the Doctor, quieted the old gentleman, and 
he took his hand; “ Dear, good Doctor,” said he, “ you “and my daugh- 
ter mukea brave, a noble couple. God keep you so; Ihave no greater 
pleasure than in you.” He desired to turn the conversation to his son, 
about whose fever he began to feel some anxiety ; but the Doctor would 
not leave the widow so hastily. 

‘Take it for granted for once,” said he, “‘ that the woman is actually 
what she seems, gentle, amiable, affable, pleasing ; may not the sense- 
less extravagance in Lilias’s household be explained without attributing 
it to her? Can you not imagine, that such a woman might have sacri- 
ficed her own inclinations to the wishes of her husband, who was vain, 
and passionately fond of pomp and pleasure, and that without the s slight- 
est inclination of her own, she might have been carried by him from 
one party to another, from one ball to another " 

‘* But the establishment began not till after the marriage. 

‘“‘ Naturally ; for then the house becomes a household; the wife 
makes it one.” 

‘* And the whole outfit, the splendor, the shining equipage, all a ap- 
pears to me to show a feminine taste, more than that of a man.’ 

‘“ But this certainly came from the husband.” 

“Hum there are, to be sure, many womanish men, and men 
worse than women.” 

‘So 1 think; and then, dearest father, what could the daughter of a 
poor country clergyman — and such was Madam Lilias — what could 
such a girl, who brought neither wealth nor dowry into the house ; 
what great pretensions could she make a» 

‘Monstrous! Do not you understand that? The wares of vain 
women have no fixed price; but in their own eyes they are of great 
value. If a man, for a delicate figure, or a pretty mask, or even 
for a silly babble, if for one or all of these, a baron will ex- 
change his estates, a count his domains, they have not lost thereby, 
they have made a good bargain, for these might have gained a princi- 
pality, or an imperial sequester “4 

‘** But we are not speaking of a mistress, but a wife ?”’ 

‘‘T am all attention " 

‘Whose happiness or unhappiness, honor or shame, is so closely 
connected with the honor or shame of her husband.” 

** Will that be thought of ?” 

‘‘In this case it was thought of. That a young, inexperienced girl, 
just from the country, altogether unacquainted with the world, should 
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plunge headlong into the stream of pleasure, and think only of the 
present enjoyment, and not of the future bitter consequences, a man so 
well acquainted with the world as you are, will as easily forgive as 
understand this.” 

‘But the thing went on, still continued, without end —— ” 

“Tt was the fault of the husband alone, my dear father. His wife’s 
health was suffering — I was almost daily in the house —I discovered 
she was very uneasy, that she longed to return to the simple, quiet life, 
to which she had been accustomed in her youth. At last she ventured 
to speak to her husband; but it had no effect, except to excite his 
anger. She loved her husband, she was weak, she was modest and 
timid on account of the poverty from which she had come to him. He, 
on the contrary, was proud, domineering, and yielded little to the 
prayers and tears of his wife. The establishment was kept up in a 
ruinous manner, and it must have been a very great property, which 
could have sustained the extravagance of the husband as long as it 
did.” 

‘“‘Tt was, it was, indeed,” said the old man, “ great wealth, which he 
inherited from his father ——” 

‘‘ Meantime, the wife had many warnings. She feared sad conse- 
quences ; but while her husband remained cheerful, she shut up, with 
her usual timidity, all her cares in her own heart. At last, when em- 
barrassments actually arose, to which only the very advantageous 
sale of the garden put an end for the time, she succeeded, by the most 
earnest, the most tender, the most pathetic representations, in pro- 
ducing some little retrenchments, and obtaining some promises for 
the future, which were soon forgotten. If he had not died at the right 
time, she would have probably seen the entire bankruptcy of the 
house, and deep, bitter poverty.’ 

‘Not probably, you may say certainly, infallibly ; but that the fault 
was so entirely her husband's and not her’ s, I tell you, my son, I cannot 
be persuaded. I have heard very different accounts from others.” 

‘From whom, I pray you, dear father? From ¥ 

‘From the wolf in the { fable,” he might have said; but as the name 
was just upon his lips, 








CHAPTER XXIII. 


Mr. Srecut entered the room, and was immediately recognized by 
the Doctor as the man, from whom this information had probably been 
received. It might have been the soft face and fawning humility of 
Mr. Specht, or some recollection of the manner of his brother-in-law 
toward that gentleman, which aroused the suspicion. 

Mr. Specht, with an important air, placed a large bag of gold upon 
the table, very happy, as it appeared, to be able to bring to his worthy 
godfather the amount of his debt in crowns and pennies. He had, by 
a little speculation in goods, which were then in demand, gained a 
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considerable sum; he therefore made haste by this payment to purify 
the golden fountain, which by a longer neglect might have become 
stopped up. 

“Why, in the name of wonder!” said the old man, while Mr. Specht 
emptied the bag ; ‘‘ there is indeed a pw ‘ap of money. There is wealth 
like that of the man in the Gospel. Where did you get all that ?”” 

‘He, he, dearest, best Mr. Stark, how you do love a joke! Wealth, 
indeed ; thie lacks much of great we alth ; ; but one does his best; and 
if one grain is added to another r, as my godfather once said, and then a 
new grain added to that ™ 

“Y es, I see, there will be a heap in the end.”’ Meantime Mr. Specht 
counted away gaily, and looked sivains now and then for the son, whom 
he would now have seen as willingly as he had formerly done unwil- 
lingly, since he could appear before him in such glory. The sum was 
found to be right, the gold was put into the bag again, and the torn 
paper given up. 

‘‘ Now,” said the Doctor, ‘‘ since I see you have finished your busi- 
ness, Mr. Specht, how do you do? how do you find yourself ?” 

Specht, with a low bow, in which his head described a sort of spiral 
line, returned a thousand thanks for the kind inquiry, and assured the 
Doctor he was well. 

‘‘ And at home, your dear wife, and the children?” 

“ All well, all well, most respected Doctor ” 

‘“‘ Now that is pleasant ; I am glad to hear it; and how do they do 
in the neighborhood? how is Madam Lilias?” 

“He! he! She lives on, very quietly, as it is proper for a widow to 
live, very quietly.” 

“Tt was not formerly so quiet there. They used to be noisy enough.”’ 

‘“‘ Ah, that the good Doctor may well say. Noise by night and by 
day, not a moment’s rest. There was screaming, and running, and 
coming, and going, and racketing, and when there was a hall or 
masquerade, there were fiddles, and flutes, and horns, and trumpets 
enough to take away one’s senses. My poor wife suffered greatly at 
one time from the noise, when she was ill. She did not blame the 
master so much as the mistress, who had so little consideration as to 
give such a gala, while her neighbor was so ill. She never could 
bear the sight of the woman afterwards ; it was actually godless.”’ 

‘Indeed, she might have waited till the short six weeks were over : 
but will not the household be soon set in motion again?” 

“ Why, there are different opinions about that,” said Mr. Specht, 
rubbing his eyes a little, and wondering what made his sight so dim. 

“How so? The husband has been long enough under the ground. 
The deep mourning is over.” 

“Tt is, to be sure; but ’’—he drew the thumb of his right hand 
twice over the fore-finger, and shrugged his shoulders — “‘ when that 
fails, my dear Doctor, % 

‘Yes, that is true, that we all want; but the lady may find a little 
among the bags of the old father-in-law ——” 
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“A little! He, he! he, he! " 

‘But if only something, if that is ever so little, a small, unimportant 
remainder. Such people, who in youth did not learn accounts, are as 
it were beset with the evil one. They can have no quiet nor rest till 
they have spent every thing, even to the last penny. The seal of jus- 
tice must be placed upon the chests and boxes before they will cease.’ 

“Yes, that may be the case here; I do not contradict you, good 
Doctor.” 

The old gentleman, who was aware to what end the Doctor was 
leading him, had turned his back toward Mr. Specht, and sat perfectly 
still upon his stool. 

“For once in my life,” resumed the Doctor, ‘I wish I could be cer- 
tain, not which of the two parties alone and exclosiv ely, for that neither 
of them were good for much seems pretty well established, but who 
was most to blame for the everlasting feasting and dancing and waste 
in the house, the man or his wife.” 

“ Oh, the wife, the wife, my dear Doctor.” 

“Indeed? But you are the next neighbor, you must certainly 
know 

“As soon as the wife set foot in the house, every thing went to 
wreck.” 

“Ves, so they say; but I lately heard two sensible gentlemen dis- 
cussing this question, and one of them maintained, that there was little 
or no proof of this, and that it was incontestibly not the wife, but, what 
it seems must be now given up, altogether the husband, to whom the 
bad management must be attributed.’ 

‘Indeed, whoever may have said that, most excellent Doctor, with 
all due consideration for him ——”’ 

“ Take care,” said the old man, from his retreat, ‘‘are you not talk- 
ing too much ?” 

‘‘ How so? how so, my good godfather? I have no bad intentions. 
The woman is in appearance very well—I might almost say, she is 
handsome, though for my life Is should not dare to say so at home —he, 
he! he, he! — and then, I suppose, a young husband, who was alw ays 
so near her ™ 

“Has grown exactly like her,” said the old man, laughing, ‘so that 
you cannot tell one from the other ; that is probab le. I know myself a 
very estimable man, that in certain moments of leisure amuses himself 
with the ladies, and even he ‘s 

“ Who is it?” said Mr. Specht; ‘* who is it?” 

The old gentleman and the Doctor laughed heartily, and Mr. Specht 
joined with his he, he! he, he! He dried his moistened eyes, and 
declared he never was so merry as when he was with his dear god- 
father.” 

“But,” resumed the Doctor, “ now seriously, dear Mr. Specht. 
One cannot imagine that such a reasonable man as you are should take 
up an opinion without any foundation. Did not the late Mr. Lilias, in 
some confidential evening chat, complain to you that he was tired of 
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the extravagant course of his wife, which he did not know how to ‘e- 
strain ?”’ 

“Complain, my dear Doctor, to me? in a confidential evening 
chat ?”’ 

‘Just before the door, I mean, over a pipe, as neighbors gossip 
together?” 

‘Why, my dear Doctor, what are you thinking of? Such a great 
man on exchange, such an extensive merchant, would he have conde- 
scended to such a little beginner as] am? No. It is only our Mr. 
Stark, who is kind to every child, and takes notice of the meanest citi- 
zen. He alone has the credit ——” 

‘Much obliged,” said the old gentleman. 

‘For the others, it seems quite too much to look at such as we 
are ; the most polite and humble good morning is answered with a nod.” 

Mr. Specht made an attempt to give a very proud and contemptuous 
look ; but the expression of his face was one that no other than Mr. 
Specht could have given. 

‘Well, then, certainly some of the people in the warehouse, or 
others in the house, who knew about the matter, must have chattered 

about it a little 46 

‘The warehouse people, or the house servants? there you are still 
farther from the right. They are, if possible, more puffed up than 
their master, or at least more insupportable ; with their high salaries, 
what are they? No longer servants, as my wife says. Our one, says 
she, if she eats but a small piece, can cut her own bread; but such a 
rabble, — not to be spoken to very nearly,’””— continued he, as if 
alarmed. 

‘All true, all fair, my dear Mr. Specht; but I have not yet my an- 
swer. You know the disposition of the wife, and her taste for extrava- 
gance; but you have not learned it from her husband, nor from the 
trusty people of the house. From whom, then, may I ask?” 

“By auricular confession,” said the old man, rather bitterly ; for he 
saw that Specht had gone beyond himself. ‘ Madam Lilias is proba- 
bly a Catholic, and Mr. Specht is her father confessor.” 

‘In heaven’s name,” cried Specht, drawing back with real Protest- 
ant terror, ‘“‘ if my minister should hear that, or my wife, —Ia father 
confessor ?” 

The laughter of the two gentlemen, which, to be sure, as far as the 
old man was concerned, sounded a little peculiar, soon brought him to 
himself. ‘‘ No, indeed,” said he, ‘‘ my good Doctor ; what know ledge 
I have came from a more allowable, and from a very correct source.” 

“Indeed; might one then be informed ?” 

“When I first spoke to Mr. Stark of the wild management in the 
Lilias family, my godfather immediately exclaimed, that is the wife’s 
doings; this is the new-fashioned method of housekeeping. Let danc- 
ing and frolicking once enter a house, and the best establishment will 
fall to the ground. And when I repeated this at my own table, my 
wife immediately said, he is right; our godfather is altogether and 
entirely in the right,” 
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‘Just so, — excellent! And upon that you threw the whole blame 
of the extravagance directly upon the wife’s shoulders ? ” 

‘In heaven’s name, why not? My good godfather I must believe. 
He is experienced ; he who knows the world, knows every thing re 

‘‘ Ts the man mad?” asked the = man; while to the great terror 
of poor Specht, he got up from his chair in great dis spleasure. 

‘* My dear, my best codfather “s 

Indeed, this is very pleasant,” said the Doctor. ‘‘ You, my dear 
father, had the account from Mr. Specht, and Mr. Specht receiv ed the 
account from you.’ 

The Doctor received a very unfrie ndly, and the godson, who stood 
as if turned to stone, a very annihilating slance. ‘* He is,’”’ murmured 
the old man between his teeth, “ with all his civ lity and his humility, 

” Here he restrained himself, seized the bag of money, and left 











the room. 
CHAPTER XXIV. 


“You see the gratitude of the world,” said the Doctor, while Mr. 
Specht’s handkerchief was in full motion in consequence of the perspi- 
ration into which his position had thrown him. This is all the thanks 
you get for your fatiguing walks, and the news you have brought.” 

“ My dear Doctor,” said Specht, raising his eyes to heaven, “ if Iam 
not as innocent as a new-born babe.” : 

‘* Qh, that you are, I will bear witness.’ 

“If my godfather did not say all, word for word, as I have repeated 
them.” In solemn assurance, he laid his hand upon his heart. 

‘“No oaths, Mr. Specht. 1 believe you on account of your inno- 
cence. My father-in-law said all; you have made him say, perhaps, 
even more; but do you know why? Because two not inconsiderable 
houses had failed, as all the city knew, through the vanity and extrava- 
gance of women, who resembled Madam Lilias as much as Sin does 
Virtue. One was a runaway Englishwoman, the other an opera- 
dancer. Fools of husbands had married these women. These circum- 
stances the old gentleman laid to heart; and Madam Lilias was a 
stranger just arrived here, and entirely unknown to him. What he 
said to you was only asking a question, which you might have answered 
not so lightly and so disadvantage ously toa worthy woman, for such 
she might be, and such she is.” 

‘But I did not know it, my good Doctor. I knew as little about her 
as Mr. Stark did.” 

“You knew, at least, that you knew nothing; and this, Mr. Specht, 
was a fact, that as an honest man, you ought to have made known.” 

‘*Ah, my dear Doctor, I should have then made him angry.” 

‘Indeed ; and perhaps you have now made him angry.” 

‘Such a man, such a gentleman, in all eternity never 

“True, Mr. Specht; and now remark in future, — the truth, accord- 
ing to your best information, is not only necessary to your honor, but 
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to your happiness. Do the best you can with that. The manner aman 
tells the truth makes the difference ; for the rest, tell it to the king as 
well as to the beggar.” 

‘Ah, my dear Doctor, if you could only be placed as I am!” 

‘You are very kind 

‘There one sits and delves, and has wife and children about his 
neck, and often can hardly tell, from anxiety, whether he is in the body 
or out; and then if he comes into a great house, and sees all the big 
cases, and the monstrous bales filled with goods, and the running and 
driving of the people, and the wagons, loading and reloading, and a 
whole dozen of horses standing waiting,—ah, my dear Doctor, it 
creates a reverence, a respect; where, in heaven’s name, shall one get 
courage, even only to breathe ?” 

The Doctor gave his man a sharp look, and wished to waste no more 
words upon him. But at his earnest prayer he promised to endeavor to 
reconcile the old gentleman to him, wrote him the recipe for a powder 
to be got at the next apothecary’s, and wished him good morning. 





CHAPTER XXV. 


Tuoucu Mr. Stark had been led, more by his own prejudices than 
by his foolish godson, yet the sight of the latter had become disagreea- 
ble to him; and still more disagreeable, because on this occasion he 
had lost his courage, and thereby confirmed every probability. He felt 
very well, that he might have finished the affair after his usual manner, 
with a laughing speech, if he pleased; but he turned this mistake, if it 
were one, to his honor. The ground of his uneasiness lay less in his 
disappointed self-love, than in the uprightness of his heart, which ac- 
cused him of his past injustice to the widow, and displayed to him the 
person who had inspired him with it no longer in a ridiculous, but in a 
hateful light. 

The daughter, who, through Madam Lilias and her husband, had 
been made acquainted with all that had taken place, thought the pres- 
ent disposition of the old gentleman might be used to advantage. She 
made him a short flying visit, in which she touched with a sure hand 
all the strings which she knew to be most sensitive in the heart of her 
father. The excuse for this visit was a compliance with the request of 
her father, which he had made her when the carriage drove off, that 
she would bring him news of the widow. 

‘‘ Excuse me,” said she, “‘ dear father, that I have not sooner com- 
plied with your request; but in the morning some business, which 
could not be put off, made it impossible ; and for that reason I did not 
stay long with the widow. This afternoon I remained longer, and have 
just come from her, with a somewhat heavy and troubled heart, I must 
confess.” 

‘‘ How so?” said the old man, not without interest; “is she again 


unwell?” 
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“Not that; she suffers not so much in body as in spirit. The poor 
woman is afraid she will be utterly ruined, because a certain Mr. Horn, 
who is one of her creditors, declares he will either be paid or take the 
most severe measures against her. 

‘‘ How ? if she has to do with him —— 

‘ Sad, indeed - 

‘Then I pity the poor lady. Consideration is not to be hoped for 
side him. But is Madam Lilias still in difficulty ? her affairs in con- 
fusion? [| thought your brother had put every thing in order?” 

“So I supposed ; but he may have set a term which cannot be ex- 
actly kept.” 

‘‘T should be sorry if he had done so.”’ 

“ Or he may . IfI had more knowledge of business matters, I 
could guess farther. ‘ 

“That will do; several things are possible.” 

‘‘] know as much as why the widow came to see you this morning. 

‘* Indeed 2?’ 

‘This very difficulty with Horn. She could not ask the assistance 
of my brother, on account of his illness. She did not see him at her 
house, and it was not proper for her to visit him, an unmarried man, 
and yet the case was pressing, and the widow at repeat her w ords — 
the widow felt that the noble conduct of my brother, of which she never 
speaks without great emotion, gave her confidence in the name of Stark. 
She wished to seek from the father what circumstances prevented her 
from asking of the son— counsel, help, mediation, support.” 

‘* And she was silent, and wherefore ?’ 

‘‘ She spoke, as she told me ts 

“no.” 

‘‘ She certainly spoke; but 

“No,” repeated the old man, with an emphasis which betrayed the 
continuance of his angry feelings. 

‘‘T rather think my dear good father did not hear, did not understand 
her.”’ 

‘Then she did not speak, but murmur. The hateful custom of 
speaking low grows every day more and more troublesome. When I 
Was young, people spoke out of their mouths; by and by, forsooth, 
folks will expect you to hear their thoughts.” : 

‘She is timid, poor woman ; you must excuse her. You yourself 
made her more afraid.” 

‘I? do you know what you are talking about? I never frighten 
any one who has any thing to ask for; but on the contrary, I encourage 
him and listen to him, and if I can do it without too great injury to 
myself, I he Ip him willingly without ceremony. The miserable unwor- 
thy art of giving value to one’s favors by shrugs and sour looks I never 
understood. This my daughter must have known, and might have 
told the widow.”’ 

“Have I not done so? Do not be angry, my dear father.” 

Angry? now I shail be indeed angry. Why have you come to me 
to-day ¢” 
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‘Ah! I may have done wrong. I believe | have done so. Had I 
én the matter as I ought to have done, perhaps I should not 
have come to you; but | felt so unhappy ——” 

‘* About the widow ? ” 

‘‘ Ves; and then— the smallest circumstances sometimes affect the 
heart - 

“ How ?” 

“I cast my eye, for a moment, into the mirror, before I entered the 
door of Madam Lilias’s parlor. There sate the poor woman on the 
corner of the sofa, her arm supported on the cushion, and a handker- 
chief in her hand to dry her tears; by her side, each on its little 
cricket, sat her two innocent little ones, who are usually playing round 
so gaily, but now seemed to have no heart for their sports, they 
sate looking down so quietly, as if they shared in their mother’s grief, 
and looked up, when they heard a sigh escape her, with such an 
expression in their large, pure blue eyes, so much sorrow, ten- 
derness, earnestness, I thought on my own little ones, I thought on you. 
If you had witnessed it, dear father * She took out ‘her hand- 
kerchief, and covered her eyes. 

“Are they, then, such fine children?” asked the old man with a 
tone, which had become much more gentle. 

‘Ah, so well managed and polite. To be sure, she has but these 
two to look after, and I have a great many ; but yet I acknowledge her 
my mistress in management, She governs hers with a glance, a look, 
and that not in unkindness, but in love. But here | am standing 
talking, and forget that my little ones want their supper. I must @0, 
dear father. Good bye; forgive me if I have troubled you with my 
low spirits to-day. It shall not happen again.” She kissed his hand 
and vanished. 

The heart of the old gentleman was in itself so good, and the soil of 
it was so well opened by this skilful little preparation, that it was not 
possible but the seeds of merey which had been strown in it should 
bear excellent fruit. Mr. Stark could not eat in the evening, he could 
not sleep in the night. The little group, as his daughter had painted 
it, were always floating before him, and it constantly seemed to him 
as if he must remove the handkerchief from the hand of the widow, 
and take the dear little orphans in his arms. 

Beside this picture, there were thoughts of another kind which dis- 
turbed him. ‘* The widow felt confidence in the name of Stark!” 
That seemed to him like an obligation, 1 bill of exchange, which faith 
in virtue had drawn upon his honor, and which he could not possibly 
dishonor. ‘* She wished to seek f from the father what circumstances 
prevented her from asking of the son.”’ How could he bear the thought 
that the father should in generosity be behind a son, whom he had so 
often blamed for his narrow-heartedness. Then the name of the wo- 
man, which reminded of his ancient most confidential friend, the good, 
honest Lilias ; her great timidity, so great as to cause her fainting, at 
being obliged to ask for help from a stranger, he considered a proof of 
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a noble mind; her tears, which might have been drawn forth by the part 
he had himself taken in the conversation; the great injustice which, 
tnisled by his prejudices, he had done her, by the mockeries which she 
so little deserved, and for which his own heart now called on him for 
satisfaction, though the voice reached not the heart of the innocent ; 
the difficulties in which the house of Lilias was involved, the goodness 
which had lain concealed in the character of his son, which it gave 
him so much pleasure to bring to light, — all these, and similar consid- 
erations, kept the old gentleman awake till midnight, and allowed him 
then not a sound sleep, but a series of unquiet dozes. 


THE BANK OF FRANCE. 


Tue Moniteur Parisien publishes the quarterly account furnished by 
the Bank of France, in pursuance of the law of the 30th of June, 1840. 
It consists of three parts: 1. A debtor and creditor account furnished to 
the 30th of June, 1841. 2. An account of the average amount of cash 
on hand and paper outstanding during the quarter ending the 25th of 
September, 1841. 3. An account of business transacted during the 
quarter ending the 25th of September, 1841. 


Debtor and Creditor Account furnished to the 30th of June, 184). 


DEBTOR, francs. cts. 
Bank notes in circulation payable to bearer, , , , 219,416,000 
Bank notes payable toorder, P ; , ‘ 1,241,158 5 
Cash account with the ‘ireasury, ; ; ‘ ‘ 118,625,938 34 
Sundry cash accounts, ‘ , , , ; 40,575,617 72 
Receipts payable at sight, : ‘ , ' . 2,812,500 
Capital of the Bank, : ° ° : 67,900,000 
Reserve, . ; , , ° ° 10,000,000 
«1m real property, ; ° . . ° 4,000,000 
Dividends payable, ° ° ; ‘ ‘ : 357 ,460 
Draughts of branch banks, ° : ‘ R ‘ 253,069 60 
Sundry accounts, . ° ° . ° . 4,013,915 36 





469,200,659 07 


CREDITOR. francs. cts. 
Cash on hand, ‘ ‘ ‘ . , 195,362,393 16 
Bills due yesterday : ‘ . ° ‘ 48,348 85 
Commercial bills discounted, ; . . :' 157,422,946 42 
Advances made upon the deposit of ingots and specie, . 6,065,500 
Ditto on government securities, . ° ‘ ° ‘ 10,697,036 65 
Accounts current debtor, : ° ‘ ; 23,066,943 13 
Capital of branch banks, . ‘ , ° ‘ , 12,000,000 
Reserve, ‘ ‘ 10,000 ,000 


Lodged in Government securities, , , . ‘ 50,178,405 15 
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House and furniture of the bank, : , . 4,000,000 
Sundry credits, ° ° . ‘ ‘ . . 359,085 71 





469,200,659 07 


Average state of the Bank during the quarter ending 25th of Sep- 
tember, 1841:— 


DEBTOR. 


Average amount of bank notes in circulation payable to bearer, P 99() 036 000 
Ditto payable to order, ‘ ; . , ; 1,121,060 
Treasury account current, ’ ; ‘ : : 125 257 500 
Sundry ‘6 é ‘ . : : : 42,661,000 
Receipts payable at sight, ‘ . ; ‘ ; : 2,255 500 


CREDITOR. 


Average cash on hand, ; , ‘ ‘ , 209,066,000 
‘ commercial bills dise ounted, ' j ’ 137 317,000 
‘¢ advanced on deposits of ingots and specie, . ; ' 8,040,500 
‘« upon Government securities, : ° . 7,877,000 
‘¢ accounts of branch banks, , : ‘ . 29/107, 000 


Amount of business transacted in the course of the quarter ending 
the 25th of September, 1841. 


francs. 
Commercial bills discounted, , ‘ . . . 243,924 300 
Advances made u up yn de posits of ingots and specie, . . 17,774 200 
e¢ “ Government security, e . . 8,605,600 
7 “ ‘ ‘Treasury bonds, : : : , 1,306,500 
Received trom accounts current, ; , , . 1,048 ,143,100 
Paid to accounts current, ; ‘ : . . 1 049,725,700 
Received from the Tre asury, , ; ° . . 86,0403 500 
Paid to the Treasury, ‘ ° : . 92,657,000 
Received in cash from brane h banks, : : , : 73,898,500 
Received in bank notes from branch banks, ; ; 493,073,500 
Paid in cash for account of branch banks, ' . : , 105,471,700 
Paid in bank notes to branch banks, . ‘ , 492,510,000 

Certified by the Governor of the Bank, 
D'ARGOUT. 


BIRTHS, DEATHS, AND MARRIAGES IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


Tue “‘ The Third Report of the Registrar-General of Births, Deaths, 
and Marriages,” has just been published, of which the following is an 
abstract :— 

The appendices to the report are, we understand, in progress, and 
will shortly be delivered. 

The following table will show the numbers registered in the year 
ending June 30, 1840, compared with those of the preceding years : — 


1839 — 40. 1838 — °39. 1837 -—’38 
Births, 501,589 480 540 399,712 
Deaths, 390,101 331,007 335,956 


124,329 111,083 111,481 


Marriages, 
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Thus showing an increase in the number of births registered in the year 
ending June 30, 1840, over those in 1838-39, of 21,049; over those 
in 1837 — 38, of 101,877 ; in the number of deaths registered in the year 
ending June 30, 1840, over those in 1838— 39, of 19,094 ; over those in 
1837 —’38, of 14,145; in the number of marriages registered in the 
year ending June 30, 1840, over those in 1838-39, of 3,246; over 
those in 1837 —’38, of 12,848. 

The increase in the number of registered births is said to be the re- 
sult of the successful operation of the new law. The increase in the 
number of registered births has not been confined to a few localities, 
but has been generally diffused. 

During the last three years the proportion of male and female chil- 
dren has been nearly the same. There appears, from the report, to 
have been an apparent increase in the number of deaths compared with 
the two preceding years. The first year’s registration did not comprise 
the deaths of the whole year, which, including those registered subse- 
quently, amounted to 338,660. The real increase, therefore, over the 
registered deaths which occurred in the year 1837-38, is 11,441. In 
considering this subject, we should recollect that the population of 
England and Wales has increased from 1821 to 1831, at the rate of 16 
per cent.; and if it be assumed, (as is probable,) that this rate of in- 
crease has continued to the present time, the population in the years 
1838 — ’39, and 1839-40, will probably have increased to the amount 
of from 220,000 to 240,000 annually. 

The proportion of male and female deaths in each of the three years 
has been nearly the same. 


Males. Females. 

Year ending June 30th, 1838, 170,965 164,991 
ss “ “ * 1839, 169,112 161,895 
«1840, 177,929 172,172 


More than half of the excess over the deaths of 1838, —’39, and more 
than three-fourths of the excess over those of 1837-—’38, consist of 
deaths of children over five years of age. This increase in the rate of 
mortality, we are happy to say, has not been general throughout the 
kingdom, but has been confined to a few unhealthy localities. From a 
tabular statement attached to the report, it appears that there has beena 
progressive decrease of mortality from 1837-38, in the metropolis and 
in Devonshire ; and a progressive increase from 1837 —’3S, in the coun- 
ties of Derby, Leicester, Northampton, Nottingham, Rutland, and the 
northern parts of Lincolnshire ; the counties of Chester, Salop, Staf- 
ford, except the mining part of the two latter; Lancaster, south of 
Morecombe-bay, except Liverpool and Manchester; the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, except the northern parts thereof and Leeds; the city, 
ainsty, and East Riding of York, Monmouthshire, Herefordshire, and 
Wales. The greatest increase of mortality has been in the following 
counties : — Lancashire, Nottinghamshire, West Riding of Yorkshire, 
Leicestershire, Cheshire, Gloucestershire, Northumberland, Durham, 
Derbyshire, and North Wales, the combined increase of which alone 
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amounts to 15,231 out of the total increase of 19,097. It will be 
noticed that this increase of mortality has occurred among the man- 
ufacturing portion of the population. A great number of deaths 
in these districts is to be traced to the prevalence of epidemic dis- 
eases, particularly typhus and scarlet fever ; and, besides these, other 
circumstances, to which those living in the manufacturing parts of 
England are exposed, which will always be operating prejudicially to 
health, and cause an increase in the rate of mortality. 

The report shows a great variation in the mortality in different dis- 
tricts, especially in childhood and old age. The deaths of children 
under one year of age, constituting a fourth portion of the whole mor- 
tality, appear to have been comparatively most numerous in the mining 
districts of Staffordshire and Shropshire, the south of Lincolnshire, 
Huntingdonshire, and Cambridgeshire; the manufacturing parts of 
Lancashire and Yorkshire; in Manchester, Liverpool, and Leeds, &c. 
The proportion of deaths at advanced ages has been greatest in Devon- 
shire, Dorsetshire, Wiltshire, Cornwall, in the counties north of York- 
shire, and in Norfclk and Suffolk. It has been least in Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Birmingham, Leeds, and the mining districts of Staffordshire 
and Shropshire. 

In the number of marriages there has been an increase to the amount 
of 12,848, as compared with those registered in 1837,—’38, and an in- 
crease of 3,246 over those of the year 1838—’9. The number married 
under the age of 21 was as follows: Men, 6,101, women, 17,909, being 
in proportion to the whole number married 4.90 per cent., and 14.40 
per cent. respectively. This proportion is in a slight degree higher 
than in the preceding year, when the numbers were 5,628 men and 
16,414 women, and the proportions 4.64 and 13.55 

It appears from the report, that in 13 English counties, in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, and in Wales, more than 40 per cent. of the men 
married could not write their names; and that in 19 English counties, 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire, and in Wales, the same fact existed 
with respect to more than half the women. It appears from the abstract 
of marriages contained in the report, that in the whole of England and 
Wales, out of 124,329 couples, there were 41,812 men, and 62,523 
women, who it is presumed either could not write, or wrote very im- 
perfectly. 

With reference tothe ages of those married, it appears that in the year 
1838 — 39, the average age of marriages was, for men, about 27 years ; 
for women, 25 years and afew months. It now appears, from an 
analysis of the recorded ages in 10,019 marriages, which occurred in 
June, 30, 1840, that the average age for men is 27.4 years ; for women, 
25.5 years. 

The places registered during 1840 for the solemnization of marriages 
unconnected withthe Church of England, amount to 188. The number 
registered the preceding year was 246. 
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POPULATION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Comparative statement of the population of each county in Great 
Britain, in 181], 1821, 1831, and 1811, showing the increase or decrease 
in each county : 



































ENGLAND. 

, ae a 2) Inc. or 

ac a | Dec. per | 

COUNTIES. ISsll. j|2 6 1821. &| 1831 t., 184]. |; 1841. 

e¢ ¢ ae 

a = Ine./Dec. 
Bedford .......... 70,213/ 19 | 83,716) 14) 95,483 13 |.... || 107,937 
Berks ...e.eeeeees| 118,277|| 11 131,977) 10) = 145,389 | (10.2)... 160,226 
Buckingham ...... 117,650) 14 134,063) 9} 146,529) 6.4)... 155,989 
Cambridge........ 101,109)) 20 121,909)| 18! 143,955 j14.2).... || 164,509 
SOL piavectees 927,031 19 | 270,098) 24' 334.391 118.4)... 395,300 
Cornwall ......... 216,667) 19 257,447) 17, 300,938 |13.3.... || 341,269 
Cumberland ...... 133,744 17 156,124) 10; 169,681) 4.8.... 177,912 
DE sedsenecuee 135,487) 15 | 213,333) 11) 237,170 /14.7,.... | 972.202 
PET coccénosees 333,303) 15 439,040] 13, 494,478! 7.8).... 533,731 
Ra 124,693) 16 | 144,499), 10) 159,252 97}....|| 174,743 
Durham ........- ° N77, 625 17 207,673); 22) 253,910)'27.2).... | 324 277 
PTE scenckeeqnss 252,473) 15 239,424) 10) 317.507 | 8.6)...- || 344,995 
Gloucester........ 235.514| 18 | 335,843 18} 387,019 |11.4..... 431 307 
Hereford ......... 94.073) 10 103,243 111,211} 2.9'.... 114,438 
BEOPEIOlE oc cc cccces 111 ,654)) 16 | 129,714) 10 143,341 | 9.6).... 157,237 
Huntingdon ....... 42,203), 15 42,771), 9) 53,192 /10.3).... 58,699 
Beat .ccccccscoses 373,095) 14 426,016) 12) 479,155,)14.4).... 548,161 
Lancaster......... 823,309), 27 | 1,052,85! ov) 2 27 4. 336,854/124.7|.... || 1,667,064 
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Summary of the Census. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND ISLANDS IN THE BRITISH SEAS. 
COMPARATIVE POPULATION." 


ENGLAND 2.406: «+, 9,538,827) 174) 11,261 ,437))16 | 13,091,005) 14.5,.... | 14,995,508 
WEES cocecsocce GLL,788 17 717,432 12 806,182 13. |.... 911,321 
Persons ascertain- ) 

ed to have been 

travelling by | 

Railways and }|..... sccelicccles coccccellcoe |occccce eelleca lecee 4,596 

Canals during | 

the night of | 

June 6, 1841.) 
England and Wales 10,150,615,17 11,978,875) 16 13,897,187 145 ).... 15,911,725 
BCOTLASP cccsscs. 1,913,688 16 | 2,098,456))13 2,365,114 11.)).... | 2,628,957 
og ey wong 1 Pee ..-| 89,508//15.8 103,710 19.6,.... || 124,079 

16 WEA, ccccce § , 














Great Britain..../11,964,303 )...)14,161,839)/15. 16,366,011. 14. |.... \18,664,761 





* This Return includes only such part of the Army, Navy, and Merchant Sea- 
men, as were at the time of the Census within the Kingdom on shore. 


According to the census of 1801, the population of England was 
8,331,434, and the increase from 1801 to 1811 was 144 per cent. The 
population of Wales in 1801, was 541,546 ; increase the next ten years, 
13 per cent. England and Wales, in 1801, 8,872,980; increase the 
next ten years, 14 per cent. Scotland, in 1801, 1,599,068; increase 
in the next ten years, 14 percent. ‘Total population of Great Britain 
in 1801, 10,472,048 ; increase in the next ten years, 14 per cent. 


THE NOVEMBER METEORS. 


Tue London Times publishes the following abstract of an interesting 
communication by Mr. Galloway on the present state of our knowledge 
relative to shooting-stars, which was read before the Astronomical So- 
ciety on the 8th of January, 1841, in which the results of the principal 
observations on record and the deductions to which they have led are 
brought together and considered, and the several theories which have 
been proposed with a view to explain the nature of this mysterious 
class of phenomena are collected and compared. M. Chladni’s cele- 
brated work, published in 1794, contains a catalogue of all the obser- 
vations which had then been recorded upon the phenomena of fire- 
balls, which meteors, he considered, had not their origin in the terres- 
trial atmosphere, but were masses moving through the planetary sphere 
with velocities equal to those of the planets themselves, and which, on 
entering the earth’s atmosphere, became incandescent and luminous ; 
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thus accounting for the scattered masses of stone and iron which reached 
the surface of the earth, and were found to present an almost perfect 
similarity of constitution wherever they were found, differing widely 
from that of any substance found on the earth. And the close resem- 
blance between fire-balls or aerolites and shooting-stars led M. Chlad- 
ni to ascribe a similar origin to the latter class of phenomena. No 
observations, however, had then been made for the purpose of deter- 
mining the altitudes, velocities, and paths of the shooting-stars; and 
observations in order to ascertain these points, without a knowledge of 
which the question of the existence of these meteors within or bey ond 
the atmosphere could not be solved, were undertaken in 1798 by are 
des and Benzenberg, in Germany ; ; by M. Quetelet, in 1824, i 
Belgium; and by M. Wartmann, in Switzerland, on the 10th of 
August, 1838, the anniversary of the other great meteoric epoch 
in the year. The results of the first series of observations are stated 
by Mr. Galloway to have been as follow: —The computed altitude 
of the lowest of the meteors observed was about 6 English miles ; 
there were 7 under 45 miles, 9 between 45 and 90 miles, 6 above 
90 miles, and one had an altitude of about 140 miles. From one 
observation the velocity of 25 miles in a second was deduced, from the 
other a velocity of from 17.to 21 miles, and the most remarkable result, 
says Mr. Galloway, was, that at least one of the meteors moved upwards, 
or from the earth. The similarity between fire-balls and shooting-stars 
in respect to altitude and velocity was thus fully established. 

Another = of observations was conducted by Brandes from April 
to October, 1823, during which period about 1,800 shooting-stars were 
observed at en different stations of observation, 98 of which had been 
observed simultaneously at more than one station. The altitudes of 4 
of these were computed to be under 15 English miles; of 15 between 
15 and 30 miles ; of 22 between 30 and 45 miles (the computed limit of 
the atmosphere ;) of 35 between 45 and 70 miles; of 13 between 70 
and 90 miles; and of 11 above 90 miles ; of which latter meteors 2 had 
an elevation of above 140 miles, 1 of 220, 1 of 280, and ] whose height was 
computed to exceed 460 miles. Thirty-six orbits, continues Mr. Gallo- 
way, were obtained ; in 26 of which the direction of the meteor was down- 
wards, in 1 horizontal, and in the remaining 9 more or less upwards. 
In 3 cases only the observations afforded data for determining the ve- 
locity ; and the results were 23, 28, and 37 English miles in a second, 
the last , as Mr. Galloway remarks, being nearly double the velocity of 
the earth in its orbit; and the motion of the meteors generally was 
contrary to the motion of the earth. Then came the observations of 
M. Quetelet, which may be found in the Annuaire de Bruzelles for 1837. 
He obtained six corresponding observations, from which the veeeie of 
the meteors was deduced, and the results varied from 10 to 25 English 
miles in a second, giving a mean velocity of 17 miles — little less than 
that of the earth in its annual course. And the last set of corresponding 
observations noticed in the paper was that of M. Wartmann, recorded 
in Quetelet’s Correspondence Mathématique for July, 1839. They were 
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made on tbe 10th of August, by observers at Geneva, and Pianchettes, 
a village 60 miles northward of that city. In the space of 7 1-2 hours, 
381 meteors were observed at Geneva, and in that of 5 1-2 hours, 104 
were observed at Planchettes. The paths described by the meteors 
varied from 8 degrees to 70 degrees of angular space ; and the average 
velocity was concluded at 25 degrees per second, the average height at 
about 550 miles, and the absolute relative velocities of the meteors was 
computed at 220 miles in asecond. The greater number moved in a 
direction opposite to that of the earth in its orbit, the earth’s velocity in 
which is about 19 miles in a second. So that the absolute velocity of 
the meteor must have been, observes Mr. Galloway, more than eleven 
times the orbital velocity of the earth, seven and a half times that of 
the planet Mercury, and probably greater than that of the comets in 
their perihelia, or nearest approach tothe sun. As regards the epochs 
of recurrence of the shooting-stars, Mr. Galloway thus remarks: “ With 
respect to the casual observations of the phenomena, the accounts of 
which are very numerous, the most interesting conclusion which has 
been inferred from them is the periodical recurrence of shooting-stars 
in unusual numbers at certain epochs of the year. Of these epochs the 
most remarkable is that of November, on account of the prodigious num- 
ber of meteors which have been seen in some years at that time. The 
principal displays were in 1799, 1832, 1833, and 1834. On the 11th 
of November, 1799, thousands were observed within a few hours 
by Humboldt and Bonpland at Cumana; and on the same night by 
different persons over the whole continent of America, from the borders 
of Brazil to Labrador; and also in Greenland and Germany. On the 
12th of November, 1832, they were seen over the whole of the north of 
Europe; and on the 12th of November, 1533, the stupendous exhibition 
took place in North America, which has been so often described. From 
the accounts of this phenomenon collected by Professor Olmsted, M. 
Arago computed that the number of meteors on this night amounted to 
240,000. In 1834 a similar phenomenon recurred on the night of the 
15th of November, but on this occasion the meteors were of a smaller 
size. In 1835, 1836, and 1838, shooting-stars were observed on the 
night of the 13th of November, in different parts of the world; but 
though diligently looked for on the same night in the last few years, do 
not appear to have been more numerous than on other nights about the 
same season ; a circumstance which has shaken the faith of many in 
their periodicity. 

The different theories which have been proposed to explain the origin 
and phenomena of the shooting-stars are then stated by Mr. Galloway. 
The following are the principal of these theories: 1. That the shooting- 
stare and fire-balls are substances projected from volcanoes in the moon. 

That they are the fragments of a large planet burst into pieces by 
some internal explosion, of which Ceres, Pallas, Juno, and Vesta are here 
supposed to be the principal remaining portions, the smaller fragments 
continuing to circulate rege the sun ; and the theory supposes, that when 
they approach the region of space through which the earth is moving, 
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they enter the atmosphere, become incandescent, and emit a vivid light. 
3. That the meteors have their origin in the zodiacal light. 4. That 
independently of the planets there exists in the planetary regions my- 
riads of small bodies which circulate about the sun, generally in groups 
or zones, and that one of these zones intersects the ecliptic about the 
place through which the earth passes in November. This hypothesis 
was suggested by Chladni, and adopted by Arago and other eminent 
astronomers. And 5, the hypothesis of Capocci, of Naples, who re- 
gards the aurora borealis, shooting-stars, aerolites, and comets, as having 
all the same origin, and as resulting from the aggregation of cosmical 
atoms brought into union by magnetic attraction ; the introduction of 
magnetic forces among the particles being the only feature in which 
this theory differs from that of M. Chladni. This theory is connected 
with a field of very interesting inquiry, viz., the connexion between the 
phenomena of shooting-stars and the aurora borealis, which magnifi- 
cent phenomenon there seems great reason to regard as being also 
periodical. 

A newspaper is not the proper place in which to discuss the respec- 
tive merits of these several theories; great difficulties attend every 
hypothesis hitherto proposed ; and beyond the facts that the shooting- 
stars move with prodigious velocity, and in a direction contrary to that 
of the earth in its orbit, and appear at great altitudes, often beyond the 
atmosphere which surrounds our globe, and that their phenomena pos- 
sess some features in common with aerolites or fire-balls, with comets, 
and with the aurora, they are involved in profound mystery. 


FRENCH COMMERCE. 


Tue Minister of Commerce has just published the general account of 
the trade of France for 1840, from which we make the following ex- 
tracts :— 

The foreign commerce of France during 1840 increased in regular 
progression. The aggregate amount was 2,068,000,000f., being 
greater than in any preceding year, as will appear by the following 
table : 

Imports and Exports united. 
francs. francs. francs. 
1826 1,126,000,000 1831 1,131,000,000 1836 1,867,000,000 
1827 1,168,000,000 1832 1,349,000,000 1837 1,566,000,000 
1828 1,218,000,000 1833 1,459,000,000 1838 1,896,000,000 
1829 1,224,000,000 1834 1,435,000,000 1839 1,950,000,000 
1830 1,211,000,000 1835 1,595,000,000 1840 2.068,000,000 











T’als 5,947,000,000 2d 6,969,000,000 3d  9,347,000,000 
lst period. period. period, 
08* 
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Of the two elements of which the above table is composed, the imports 
have increased in the greatest ratio; at no previous period have the 
imports reached 100,000,000f., but this last year they have exceeded 
that amount by 52,000,000 francs. The export trade has exceeded 
that of 1839 by only 8,000,000f. on 1,011,000,000f., (1 per cent.,) but 
on comparing the average drawn from the aggregate of the five preced- 
ing years, the increase will be found to be equal to 12 percent. The 
special commerce of France—namely, the produce she draws from 
foreign countries, for her own consumption, and those which she ex- 
ports, as the fruits of her own soil and industry, — is comprised in the 
2,063,000,000f., and amounts to 1,442,000,000f., viz., imports 747,000,- 
OO00f., and exports 695,000,000f. As in the general trade, the increase 
of the special commerce is shown both in the amount of the imports and 
of the exports, but more particularly in the former. The comparison 
with 1839 and with the average of the five preceding years shows a 
result, in favor of 1840, of increases of 15 and 26 per cent. on the im- 
ports, and of 13 and 14 per cent. onthe exports. Considered in relation 
to the distinction which exists between the sea and land commerce, the 
aggregate is thus divided: 

Sea Commerce, 1,481,000,000f., or 71 8-10ths per cent. 

Land Commerce, ¢ 582,000, OVOf., or 28 2-10ths per cent. 

The proportional amount of » ost two branches of the foreign com- 
merce was in 1839, for the first, 72 4-10ths; and for the second 27 
6-10ths. Thus they have, but very slightly, varied. ‘The amounts of 
the land commerce, imports and exports united, are divided between 
the countries whence they are drawn, and to which they are sent, in 
the following proportions: 


Switzerland, 161,000,000f., or 27 per cent. 
Belgium, 125,000,000 — 22 — 
Sardinia, 105,000,000 — 18s — 
Germany, 98,000,000 — 17 — 
Spain, , 72.000.000 — 12 — 
Prussia, 18,000,000 — 3 — 
Netherlands, 3,000,000 — 5 





5S82.000,000F., 100 per cent. 
The amounts of the commerce by sea, in 1840, are divided among the 
countries of Europe, those out of Europe, the French colonies, and the 
whale and cod fisheries, in the following proportions : 


Europe, 757,000,000 or 51 per cent. 

Out of Europe, 582,000,000 — 39 — 

Colonies and fisheries, 142,000,000 — 10 — 
100 


In importation, the United States have assumed the first rank, which, 
in 1839, was occupied by Sardinia. North America stands for 
176,000,000f., or 17 per cent. of the whole, and for upwards of 
118,000,000f. for the articles for home consumption. Compared with 
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1839 and the general average, 1540 presents for imported produce from 
the United States an augmentation of 77 and 60 per cent. on the gen- 
eral trade, and of 37 and 38 on the special trade. ‘This increase bears 
chiefly on cottons and wools. The quantities imported in 1839 were 
432,969 metrical quintals, which in 1840 amounted to 790,009 metrical 
quintals. Those acquittés were last year 485,512 metrical quintals, 
while in 1839 they were only 348, 320 metrical quintals. The value 
of the merchandise from England, which in 1835 was for the general 
trade 61,000,000f., and for the special trade 32,000,000f., has in both 
categories shown a progressive yearly increase until 1840, when it 
amounted to 110,000,000f. and 74,000,000f., being in six years an in- 
crease of SO and 131 percent. The imports from Belgium were su- 
perior to those of the preceding year, without reaching the amount of 
1838. Prior to 1835 this power never supplied for our home consumption 
beyond 60,000,000. per annum ; since that period this sum has in- 
creased to an average of 71,000,000f. In 1840 it amounted to 
76,000,000f. After these three powers those of Sardinia, Switzerland, 

Spain, and Russia follow in order as to the importance of their importa- 
tions into France. Her imports from Germany have not followed the 
same progression. The value of the merchandise brought in from 
thence, in 1835, was 57,000,000f.; in 1840 it amounted to only 
54,000,000f., a sum below the average of the last five years. It is, 
nevertheless, to be observed that, in comparison to 1839, the imports 
from this country, both general and spec ial, have increased. This has 
not been the case with regard to ‘Turkey, Norway, the Dutch Indies, 
Chili, the French colonies, Algiers, and the French factories in India. 

The value of the merchandise brought from each of these sources has 
not reached the sum of 1839. There has been, on the contrary, aug- 
mentations in the amount of imports from the British Indies, the two 
Sicilies, Tuscany, the Hans Towns, Austria, Brazil, Mexico, Hayti, 
Cuba, the States of Barbary, Denmark, and Egypt. As to exports, 
there has been a notable diminution in the trade with the United States. 
Instead of 204,000,000f., (the amount sent to that country in 1839,) the 
sum in 1840 does not exceed 136,000,000f., a diminution of at least 33 
per cent., which has borne upon the special and general trade in equal 
degrees. Aithough the exports for England amounted to 160,000,000f,, 

of ‘which 105,000,000f, was of our own produc e, they were not so great 
as in 1839; the reduction was of slight importance, being only one per 

cent. for general, and two per cent. for special commerce. Out of ex- 
ports to Belgium, to the amount of 51,000,000f., 45,000,000f. were from 
the soil and industry of France. ‘The amount is the same as in 1838, 
and 6,000,000f. more than in 1839. Spain has taken of our special 
commerce to the amount of 79,000,000f., and our exports to this 
country have progressively increased for ‘several successive years. 
Those for Algiers are also increasing; they amounted to 22,000,000f., 

being three times as much as in 1835. Among other countries, those 
with which our commerce has most improved are Sardinia, Germany, 


Brazil, Russia, Chili, and Mexico. 
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ATHENS REGENERATED- 


Mr. Cuartes Lenormant, a member of the Academy of Inscriptions 
at Paris, with Messrs. Merimee and Ampére, are on a tour of observation 
in Greece. The following fragment of a letter from Mr. Lenormant, 
was read at a recent meeting of the Academy, and published in the 
Journal des Debats. From that publication we have made the follow- 
ing translation. It gives a gratifying picture of the progress of regen- 
eration in Greece, which is evidently going on, notwithstanding the 
melancholy complaints of misgovernment, for which there is undoubted- 
ly too much foundation in fact. 

‘‘ ATHENS, September 20, 1841. 

**T will not speak of Rome, nor of Naples, though I found many 
things new to me there. I will tell you rather of Greece. The day we 
passed at Syra was full of interest. The creation of this city on a ‘rock 
of the Archipelago seems truly the work of enchantment. Twenty-two 
thousand souls, employed with the greatest activity in a place which 
formerly counted only a very few wretched habitations, is a result 
which the liberty of Greece has produced, and which should, in the first 
place, be shown to those who doubt the good effects of the revolution 
there. After having wandered for a long time in the narrow streets of 
that industrious hive, we reached the Cathedral, which has been re- 
cently rebuilt with more richness than taste, and decorated with paint- 
ings, which in their way are not without merit. 

“The church was closed when we reached it; but it was soon open- 
ed for the funeral procession of a child. The poor little thing, all cov- 
ered with flowers, after the Italian fashion, was carried with its face 
uncovered. Before separating, the mourners took leave of it by kissing 
it on the forehead. This ceremony was performed without any affecta- 
tion, and with all the ancient simplicity; we were deeply moved at it. 
We afterward ascended to the Catholic city, which is situated on the 
cone above the commerciai and schismatical city. So that we had, on one 
side, workshops, and magazines, in an astonishing activity, and on the 
other very dirty streets, inhabited promiscuously by Christians and 
pigs, and four poor churches with a crowd of monks. It is settled in 
this country that the Catholics do not work ; they form a very innocent, 
but also a very indolent population. 

‘We set out for Athens in an Austrian packet ship. These packets 
are much better regulated than ours, (the French,) especially in what 
concerns the comfort of the passengers. The attendance is exccllent. 
There were on beard more than two hundred passengers. The Greeks, 
men, women, and children, were lying on the deck in the most pictur- 
esque confusion. At two o’clock there fell a most pelting rain, and you 
may imagine the universal confusion. Fortunately the sea was very 
calm, notwithstanding the storm which reigned above. 

‘The next day, September 12, at day-break, we had already some 
time previous passed Cape Sunium, and were coasting along the shores 
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of Attica. We advanced between Evina, Salamina, and Athens. All 
the passengers were drying themselves as well as they could after the 
deluge of the preceding night. At seven o’clock we landed at the Pi- 
reus, an entirely new city like Syra, and which has developed itself 
with an almost equal rapidity, and much more magnificence. We 
could only give a glance at these new creations, as we were in haste to 
establish ourselves in Athens. 

‘*To transport travellers into the new capital of Greece, there are 
found hackney coaches in abundance. ‘The passage through the plain, 
the vineyard, and olive grove, does not take more than three quarters 
ofan hour. On our arrival we discovered the Parthenon, which over- 
looks the more insignificant modern city; on the left stood the temple 
of Theseus ; and we reached, by irre; gular and narrow streets, the most 
unpoetical thing in the world, a French inn, where we found ourselves 
very well accommodated at a moderate price, with table and lodging. 

‘After having established ourselves in our quarters, we went out to 
RP the tour of the ancient city, without, however, mounting to the 
Acropolis, which cannot be very easily done. We first passed near the 
portico of Adrian, leaving the Tower of the Winds on our left, and di- 
recting our steps towards the Temple of Theseus, which has been con- 
verted into a temporary museum, and in which all sorts of antiquities 
are very badly arranged. Then we passed by the hill of the Areopa- 
gus, the Mountain of the Nymphs, the Pnyx, the ancient place for 
public meetings, and where the tribune of the Athenian orators, cut out 
of the rock, is still in wonderful preservation. Finally, seeing the Par- 
thenon at a distance, the Odeon of Herod Atticus, and the vestiges 
(unfortunately there are but few remaining) of the Theatre, where all 
the chefs d’ceuvre of Greek art were first represented, we descended to- 
wards the imposing ruins of the Temple of the Olympian Jupiter, near 
the Illissus, (which at this season, however, has not a drop of water,) 
and semen to the city by Adrian’s arch, visiting on the way the mon- 
ument of Lysicrates and the Tower of the W inds. 

“The modern city is not beautiful ; it will become more so as it will 
form a still more striking contrast with the monuments. Some persons 
regret, for the poetry of the view, the loss of the Turkish city ; but I am 
not fond of looking at things so exclusively on the picturesque side ; 
and the air of security, if not of happiness, which reigns in the Greek 
city, is very agreeable in my eyes. 

‘“‘ Be that as it may. Imagine on one side crooked and narrow streets, 
where ruins are heaped up as in time of war, and in the midst of which 
some few wretched houses raise their heads ; on the other hand some 
houses in the midst of fields, with a probability that one day interme- 
diate buildings will unite them to the rest of the city, — hardly even in 
the middle some attempts at pavement, no names to the streets, no 
numbers on the houses —a Dedalus in a desert. To find the way in 
this labyrinth, you have for a guide the sun, and the rock of the Acrop- 
olis, which is seen from all points, and also some ancient edifices and 
very pretty Byzantine churches, dispersed about the city. There is 
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nothing regular excepting two great streets, which intersect each other 
at right angles. There are still other contrasts. The bazaar is arranged 
like that in a Turkish city, with low shops and an accumulation of 
wares, and at an hundred paces distance are the most elegant and care- 
fully arranged saloons. As to costume, the population is divided. The 
Albanese Soustanelle keeps up a vigorous struggle with the western 
frock coat, and it is only the Palikari who wear the national costume. 

‘ Athens after all, excepting the monuments, is yet but a great vil- 
lage. But what a marvel, if we reflect a moment on what it was under 
the Turks! In ten years the country is transformed. At Athens we 
may count three hundred elegantly built houses, and at the Pyrzus one 
hundred and fifty. 

“On the 13th, after having obtained permission, for that is necessa- 
ry in order to see the Acropolis, we spent the whole day at the Pro- 
pylea, the Parthenon, and the Temple of Erechtea. It would be im- 
possible for me to write a line of admiration upon what seemed to me 
more admirable than any thing else in the world. There, one must 
endeavor to.learn and that is all. We made asecond visit to the Acrop- 
olis, on the 14th, with Mr. Ross, a highly educated man, and who has 
devoted great attention to the soil of “Athens. This examination did 
not take us less than five hours. The number of marbles uncovered 
during the few last years, is very considerable. They have been piled 
up, without any order, in the Temple of Theseus and the Acropolis, 
and they are stifficient in number to double the treasures of all the Eu- 
ropean museums, for here the smallest fragments have a superior in- 
terest. They form so many distinct chapters in the history of art. In 
antiquity, Athens was the starting point for thought in every depart- 
ment; every where, even at Rome, only copies and imitations are to 
be seen; here alone the sentiment of originality reveals itself in every 
thing we meet. It is true happiness to search in this mine. This 
serious walk, which called for all our attention, exhausted our strength. 
We were obliged to take some hours rest. 

‘* At four o’clock we again started, and directed our steps on the side 
of the Theatre of Bacchus, which we had only been able to perceive at 
a distance. At the foot of the grotto, situated at the summit of the 
steps, is presented one of the most beautiful views in the world — per- 
fect in its simplicity, | had almost said in its nudity. No springing 
vegetation, no extraordinary accident. Some undulations of land 
crowned by rocks, on the right, the last turn of Hymettus, at the bottom, 
Egina, Hydra, and the peninsula of Trezena plunging into the sea. 
There is perfect harmony between this purity of the lines of the Attic 
landscape, and the taste of which the artists of this city have given proof ; 
so much that one is apt to confound cause and effect. It is this country 
which has inspired these artists, or one would be tempted to believe that 
the Athenians have composed a country after their own image. 

‘*On the 17th we went to Eleusis. There are but few monuments on 
the road which conducts from Athens to Eleusis. The Cephisus is 
dry, and on aroad which takes three hours to pass over, there are but 
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five or six indications of ancient monuments to be met with. 


of its most admirable aspects. 


where mythological wredition places the origin of agric ulture, 


covers the ruins of the great temple. Thirty years since, 





have been taken away, and the indications have disappeared. 


landscape possesses wonderful beauty. Returning to Athens, 
over Mount Corydalus, you see the city and the Acropolis, under one 
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But the 


passing 


« At Daphne, on beginning to desc end towards the valley of Eleusis, 
you meet a pretty Byzantine church, built over the ruins of a temple of 
Apollo ; farther down is the basement of a temple of Venus, with. the 
characters ex voto engraved on the rock, and inscriptions, which I be- 
lieve have not yet been copied. From thence the valley, or rather the 
interior Gulf of Eleusis, is perceived. In turning round the edge of 
this interior bay, one may amuse himself in giving the names furnished 
by Pausanias to some ruins, which are found on the way. The fields, 


are now 


tolerably well cultivated, and one of the poorest villages of Greece, 


the soci- 


ety of the dilletanti collected at Eleusis a great many precious in- 
dications, dispersed over the surface of the soil. Now the monuments 


I have 


scarcely been able to pick up any inscriptions, and to find among the 
miserable huts of the village, the traces of the great edifice in which, in 


little to my imagination. In Greece, large stones are enough 
back the mind to the age of pure Hellenism. For the rest, do 





may go also, and in as convenient a manner, to Cape Sunium, 


liorations, of which Greece every where offers the spectacle. 


ed to see its work so soon brought to perfection. 








antiquity, a crowd of thirty. thousand persons assembled. Happily the 
ruins have not here the bad appearance which I found them to have in 
Italy. Unformed masses of stone joined by Roman cement speak very 


to car ry 
not pity 


us too much for the fatigue which we suffered in this tour. The Sacred 
Way is now a carriage route, as convenient as the Bois de Boulogne. 
We had a little rain on our return; but we shut up the landau. One 


to Mara- 


thon, to Pentelicus, to Thebes, even to Livadia. In the Morea, a good 
carriage-road leads from Corinth to Nauplia, by Argos. In ten years, 
continental Greece will be as well provided with roads as Italy. The 
picturesque of the journey is somewhat destroyed by it; but I confess 
to my shame, that I have been charmed in every point of view, at finding 
so many facilities, in a country which I had represented to myself under 
the sad colors in which it appeared to me twelve years since. This 
chapter of roads is only an imperceptible point in the astonishing ame- 


Surely 


Philhellenism does not need justification, but it could not have expect- 


* * - * * * 


“ This morning, the 19th, I have been working three hours at the 
Acropolis. It isa place, the beauty of which strikes one more and 
more every time it is seen. At my first visit I found the view of the 
Parthenon almost terrible. To- day I was able to account better for 
this impression. It arose from the r ravages produced by a Venetian 
bomb, which, toward the end of the seventeenth century, caused the 
explosion of a powder magazine, which was in the middle of the tem- 
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ple, and destroyed more than half of it. What remains standing of this 
building has an appearance of having suffered from lightning. The 
powder. has blackened the walls and the pillars. In this wonderful 
edifice of magnificent blocks of marble, every thing should have perish- 
ed at the same time. For a monument of the time of Pericles, the Par- 
thenon has made a brave resistance ; but it is a giant conquered and 
overthrown. ‘The part of the edifice ‘whic h gives one the most pain, is 
undoubtedly, the voluntary and maniacal mutilation of Lord Elgin. 
There is yet remaining on the western front a figure, which they did 
not dare to take away, because the removal of it would have caused the 
fall of the entablature which it covers. There is no hesitation at / Athens, 
respecting the judgment to be given upon the conduct of Lord Elgin. 
Europe ought to erect by subscription a monument of infamy to his 
memory, on the platform in front of the Parthenon. 
We leave, on the 24th, for Delphos and Thermopyle. 


CHARLES LENORMANT. 


ROME. 


A conrEesronvENT of the London Tablet gives the following descrip- 
tion of the be social and literary institutions of Rome. The charita- 
a institutions are 

. The Mont de Pieté, under the superintendence of Cardinal Tosti, 
and the celebrated antiquarian Cardinal Campana, who is at rom in 
England. 2. The Apostolical Almonry, under an archl ishop. 3. The 
Commission of Subsidies, of which C ardinal Brignole is president ; t 
has twelve deputies in the different wards or rioni of the city, and 
branch committee for the direction of oem works, styled the Benefi- 
cenza. The Ospizio at the Therm of Dioclesian, which gives em- 
ployment to many poor children, and ini an establishment for the 
deaf and dumb of both sexes. 

There are eight congregations of charity for the relief of poor fami- 
lies, giving dowries, relieving persons confined in the public prisons, 
and defending the causes of the poor. 

The institutions for the residence of members of the secular clergy 
are 17 in number. 

3esides these, there are, 

Conservatories for poor girls, 13. 

Hospitia for pilgrims, Jews, members of different nations, &c., 19. 
Hospitals, some public, others for individuals of specified nations or 
professions, 29. 

The chief institution for education is, of course, the Roman Univer- 
sity, or Sapienza, of which Cardinal Glantinianl is chancellor. The 
various boards of examiners consist of the Theological College, (19 
members ;) the Legal College of the Consistorial Advocates, (12); the 
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Medical and Surgical Colleges, (18); Philosophical College, (16) ; 
Philological College, (12.) 

The professorships are, of theology, 8; civil and canon law, 8; med- 
icine and surgery, 17; philosophy and philology, 14. 

The other leading establishments are, the Roman Seminary and the 
Roman College, the latter being under the direction of the Society of 
Jesus. There are, moreover, 24 colleges, the members of some of which 
frequent the public schools of the University, Roman College, or Semi- 
nary. 

There are, moreover, public schools for elementary education. 

The Literary and Scientific Associations, or Academies, confirmed by 
the Congregation of Studies, are the ea for dogmatical, and 
the Union of St. Paul, for moral, theology the Catholics’ Religion, 
for the defence of the charch and its institutions ; the Arcadian, Tiberi- 
ne and Latin academies, for literary purposes ; the Lincei, for natural 
philosophy, and the Philharmonic and Philodramatic, for music and 
dramatical recitation. 

Seven libraries are open to the public: the Vatican, Casanstensis, 
Angelica, Alexandrine, Lancesian, and Corsini. 

In the Hospital of Santo Spirito, there are museums of anatomy and 
natural history; and in the university there are museuins for chemis- 
try, philosophy, natural pharmacy, zo ology, materia medica, and min- 
eralegy ; and a botanical garden belongs to the same institution. 

In the Vatican Palace are situated the celebrated Vatican Archives, 
and in the Roman College is an astronomical observatory, under the 
care of the fathers of the Society of Jesus. (Their observations on the 
state of the atmosphere appear regularly in the Roman newspapers. ) 

For the protection and encouragement of antiquities and the fine arts, 
there isa Board, under the direction of Cardinal Gustiniani, as Camerlen- 
go, with the advice of sixteen assistants. In the second place ranks 
the Papal Academy of St. Luke, which, besides a body of directors, has 
schools of painting, sculpture, architecture, geometry, anatomy, history, 
and mythology. Amongst the academicians are the names of several 
distincuished foreign artists, of whom John Gibson, Esq. is one. 

The I apal archeological academy consists of a president and thirty 
members. 

The artistic congregation, styled de Virtuosi, is composed of three 
bodies of councillors, with a committee of directors. Amongst the 
sculptors we find the name of John Hogan, Esq. In a note it is stated, 
— the object of this congregation is to promote the arts to the greater 
splendor and glory of the Catholic re ligion. Every year there are six 
competitions, or concorsi; two in each branch, painting, sculpture, and 
architecture, and every second year a grand concorso takes place in all 
three, which is styled the Gregorian, from the name of the present 
Pope. This congregation sits at the Pantheon, where it has a gallery. 

The two public museums are the Vatican and the C Capitoline ; each 
ef which has a gallery, as has also the Academy of St. Luke. 

The provincial government of the Papal States is administered by 
59 
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six Legates, who are cardinals, one president, and fourteen prelates, 
who are styled delegates. Each of these is assisted by several ad- 
visers. 

Lastly, the Directory gives statistics of the population from Easter 
1800 to Easter 1840. We give the following extract : 


Year. Births. Deaths. Living. 
1800 5,193 8,457 153,004 
1810 5,091 3,224 123,023 
1820 4,215 4,838 135,046 
1830 4,690 4,995 147,285 
1931 4,725 5,102 150,666 
1832 0,045 4,649 148,458 
1833 4,465 3,629 149,920 
1834 4,554 3,480 150,016 
1835 5,142 3,977 152,457 
1836 4,373 3,275 153,678 
1837 4,718 3,404 156,552 
1838 4,665 12,563 148,903 
1839 4333 3,663 153,720 
1840 4,932 4,140 154,632 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT IN INDIA. 


Some public documents, descriptive of the works of public improve- 
ment in Bengal, have been lately published in England, which show 
that a great advance has been made in the course of a few years, in 
the perfection of the means of communication in that country. The 
following abstract of a part of these papers, furnished by a correspond- 
ent of the London Morning Chronicle, affords very interesting infor- 
mation on this subject, which had not reached us from any other 
source. 

“The progress of internal communication in Bengal is developed at 
great length in a report made in the month of August last to the gov- 
ernment authorities by the military board, which, besides containing 
an account of what has been done during the official year ending April, 
1841, gives a general review for the past twenty years. In this review 
we find the Grand Turk Road from Calcutta, described as the main 
artery of communication throughout Bengal and Hindostan, extending 
to a length of 770 miles, with a general breadth of 30 feet, increased 
in some places to 40. It has already 1,402 bridges of various extent of 
opening, has cost, exclusively of convict labor, 1,228,000 rupees, and 
is likely to cost 10 lacs more during the three years required for its 
completion. The road from Pooree to Bissenpore, which connects 
Orissa with Bengal, and which is commonly known as the Jugurmath- 
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road, is held to be of the next importance, and has cost about 15 lacs, 
or at the rate of 5,415 rupees the mile. The expense of the road from 
Calcutta to Kisnagur is estimated at 2,700,000 rupees, or 4,736 rupees 
the mile for the 70 miles. The road from Sylhet to Gowhatty, the 
capital of Assam, across the Cassia hills, was in active preparation, and 
in this line of communication the two torrents of the Bur-panee and 
and the Boga-panee are to be spanned with suspension-bridges. ‘The 
Deccan road from Mirzapore to Jubbulpore, a distance of 239 miles, 
and commenced in 1824, had been completed lately; its cost in the 
fifteen years, exclusive of the labor of convicts, had been eight lacs of 
rupees. Another road, small in point of expense, but of great impor- 
tance, was also in progress from the eastern frontier of Bengal, through 
Cachar, and across the Munipore hills to the limits of the Burmese 
empire. Besides these roads, which are stated to be the most promi- 
nent, a variety of district roads have added greatly to the local con- 
venience of the people, and have proportionately occupied attention. 
The total outlay for all the roads to which allusion is made has been 
5,734,223 rupees, and from which there is no return, Atollon a road 
is unknown. 

The canals, which fringe the eastern part of the city of Calcutta, and 
connected with the Isamuttee river, are of the highest importance to 
the welfare of the city, as the produce of all the eastern districts is 
thus brought to it with little or no risk. These have cost in the whole 
about 16 1-2 lacs of rupees, which now includes the erection of five 
suspension bridges. To improve Tolly’s Nullah, seven suspension 
bridges have heen thrown across it at a cost of 175 381 rupees. The 
canals west of the Jumna have been re paired at an expense of 1,566,500 
rupees, which, with a farther outlay on the Dooab Canal, west of the 
Jumna, of 579,164 rupees, makes, with other expenditure, a total outlay 
of 4,963,288 rupees in constructing and repairing canals in the presi- 
dency. ‘The canals are very productive of revenue, for the tolls on 
those in the vicinity of Calcutta are said to yield on an average 121,800 
rupees a year, while the annual av erage charge for their maintenance 
appears to be about 45,000 rupees. Hence it is argued, that the Gov- 
ernment cannot do better than lay out funds for their extension and 
improvement. In reference to these canals it is remarked, that while 
the toll remained at the rate of one rupee the 100 maunds, the pro- 
ceeds were 126,000 rupees; but when the Government liberally re- 
duced the levy by one half, they fell in the succeeding year to about 
60,000 rupees. This fall, it was ultimate ly discov ered, arose mainly 
from the corruption of the native collectors, which had been so far 
remedied by close observance, that in the last year (1840) the collec- 
tion again rose to 122,000 rupees, showing that the state receives the 
same return as when the impost was double its presentamount. The 
canals east and west of the Jumna exhibit the most gratifying results, 
not only in respect of the means they supply to the agricultural com- 
munity for the irrigation of upwards of 100,000 acres of land, but in 
direct money returns. The sum expended on the canals west of the 
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Jumna by the British Government has been 1,566,500 rupees, and the 
annual amount levied as water rent is 258,826 rupees, or more than 
16 1-2 per cent. While the outlay has therefore been in the whole 
15 1-2 lacs of rupees, the returns up to the end of the year 1840 had 
been 21 1-2 lacs. In restoring the Dooab Canal, the cost to the Gove 
ernment was 5 lacs and 80,000 rupees. The direct return in rupees up 
to the end of 1840 has been 5 lacs and 13,000 rupees. At the end of 
the official year, the whole sum expended by the Government had been 
reimbursed to the public coffers, and an annual income of 6,000 rupees 
might be expected for the future. The tolls on the Nuddea rivers 
produce a clear annual surplus of | lac and 12,000 rupees. And now, 
adverting more particularly to what has been done during the official 
year of 1840, we find that in the department of canals the Government 
has sanctioned an outlay of 23,000 rupees for deepening a canal in the 
Hidgelee district for the express object of facilitating the transportation 
of salt. The other expenses in connexion with canals have been in- 
curred partly in reference to those near Calcutta, and partly to those 
on the east and west of the Jumna. ‘The former appear to have cost 
in necessary repairs a sum of about 14,000 rupees, independently 
of an iron suspension bridge at Ooltadanga, over the circular canal, 
amounting to 12,000 rupees. On the Dooab canal has been expended 
71,500 rupees in the construction of aqueducts, with the view to the 
further extension of the benefits of irrigation. ‘The total amount of 
money expended in canals during the year under consideration was 
2,57,813 rupees; the returns 4,69,197 rupees, being a clear profit of 
2,11,384 rupees. The new roads were progressing steadily. The road 
from Burdwar to Benares is completed as far as regards earth-work, to 
its full height and width. On this undertaking there had been an outlay 
of 6,00,000 rupees, and it will require an equal outlay to complete it. 
The road from Patra to Gya would have the benefit of a grant of 
70,000 rupees, and for the road to Darjeching a revised estimate of 
28,000 rupees would be appropriated. The proposed road from Agra 
to Bombay had been negatived from the fact of the enormous expense 
it would entail. The total outlay in publie works for that period was 
9,69,6°6 rupees, which produced a return of 4,69,197 rupees, thus leav- 
ing 5,00,489 rupees as the difference between expenditure and return. 
On this the India journals remark, that itis an expenditure of Jess than 
one per cent. on the land revenuesof these provinces, and that however 
much the public may be grateful for these improvements, it exhibits 
much niggardness as compared with the revenue the Government au- 
thorities derive from the territory of which they are the useful and 
necessary embellishment. 

A correspondent, who compliments us on the satisfactory account 
we gave of the progress of Arracan a few days ago, wishes it to be 
stated, and which was not noticed among the causes which were laid 
before us as contributing to the increase in the wealth and population 
of that province, that slavery was abolished there in the year Is34. 
He states farther, that Arracan is the only province in India where 
slavery has been totally abolished. 








CHRONOLOGY. 


CHRON 
FOREIGN. 


Cuina. We have news from China 
nearly two months later than that given 
in the last Number of the Chronicle, 
[p. 470] up to the 24th of August, on 
which day the steamer Atalanta sailed 
from Canton for Bombay, with Sir Gor- 
don Bremer, the late commander of the 
fleet in the China seas, and Capt. Charles 
Elliot on board. The new plenipoten- 
tiary, Sir Henry Pottinger, and Admiral 
Sir William Parker, arrived at Macao, 
August 9, in the steamboat Sesostris. 
They made their passage, with their re- 
spective suites, from England, in the 
very short period ot 67 days, including 
a stay of ten days in Bombay. 

The new plenipotentiary on the 13th 
despatched his Secretary, Major Mal- 
colm, to Canton, with intelligence ot his 
arrival, and a copy of the British demands 
to be despatched to the Emperor. The 


K wang-Chow-Foo, (Mayor of Canton,) | 


intimated a wish to receive the despatch 
in person, and the Secretary had an inter- 
view with him at the hall of the Compa- 
ny's Factory. 


afterwards went to Macao attended by a 
linguist, for the purpose of having an in- 
terview with Sir Henry Pottinger, who, 
however, declined seeing him, and de- 
puted his secretary to hold a conference. 
His object was said to be to offer ten mil- 
lions of dollars, or even a Jarger sum, as 
an inducement to the plenipotentiary to 
relinquish the intention of preceeding to 
the northward with his military force ; 
but the proposition was not listened to. 
The purport of the communication ad- 
dressed by the plenipotentiary to the 
emperor of China is not known from of- 
ficial authority, but the London Times 
states that according to a private letter 
from Macao, dated August 22, “ which 
is deemed in the city very good authori- 
ty, he had demanded under his instruc- 


tions from the government, the assent of 


the Chinese government to the following 
conditions, as the basis of a treaty of peace 
between the two powers. 

“Ist. The opening of all the Chinese 
ports situated on the eastern coast to all 
European nations, without exception, 
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who will be permitted to trade freely, 
subject toa moderate duty onthe entry and 
departure of their vessels. 2d. The aboli- 
tion of the monopoly hitherto enjoyed by 
the Hong merchants. 3d. The appoint- 
ment of an English ambassador to reside 
at the Court of Pekin 4th. Indemnity 
to the British merchants for the loss sus- 
tained by the destruction of opium and 
the abolition of the trade.” 

As had been generally anticipated, a 
force was despatched from Macao to act 
against the northern provinces, compris- 
ing the whole available military and na- 
val force of the British in those regions. 
It sailed for Amoy, on the 2Ist, con- 
sisting of 9 ships of war, 4 armed steam- 
ers, and 22 transports, carrying in all 
about 3,000 men. 

It was currently believed, that Amoy 
would first be captured, and its fortifiea- 
tions destroyed, and that Ningpo and 
Tinghae would share the same fate. 

A notification was presented to each 
merchant at Canton, that as hostilities 
would probably soon recommence at the 
north, they must keep themselves and 


| property out of the way of mischief. In 
The Kwang-Chow-Foo a few days| 


the mean time, the truce entered into by 
Captain Elliot en the 27th of May, con. 
tinued in force, and down to the latest 
date the trade was open, and vessels went 
up to Whampoa. 

Buildings had been begun at Hong 
Kong, on jands lately purchased by the 
merchants. There were a few British 
and several American mercbants at Can- 
ton. Business was ata stand still, the 
city having been completely drained of 


| money. Ofthe Chinese ransom, 2,500,000 


dollars were sent iu the Calliope to Cal- 
eutta, and 1,500,000 in the Convoy to 
London. 

On the 2ist and 26th of July there 
were two most violent and destructive 
typhoons in the bay of Canton. The 
British cutter Louisa, in which Admiral 
Bremer and Capt. Elliot had sailed from 
Macao on the 29th for Hong Kong, was 
wrecked on the island of Kowlan. Their 
Excellencies, after escaping the dangers of 
the tempest, received some rough treat- 
ment from the Chinese, but a compas- 
sionate individual, who called himself a 
comprador, was induced to take them to 
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his house and give them refreshment, 
and subsequently to carry them back in 
a small Chinese boat to Canton, where he 
received $3,000 for his services. 

Mexico, September. For sonie weeks 
General Santa Anna had been at the head 
of a military movement for effecting a 
dissolution of the government, and its 
reorganization under himself on the basis 
of the constitution of 1624. On the sec- 
ond of September he arrived at the capi- 
tal and took by assault the fort of ©t. 
Francisco. Some farther skirmishing en- 
sued, which continued for some weeks, 
each party having a force in the city, 
and each quite willing to wait for rein- 
forcements. 

Matters did not remain long, howev- 
er, in this undecided state * and without 
he intervention of an action, Bustamente 
yielded the supreme power to Santa Anna. 
After a good deal of explanation on each 
side of the burning attachment to liberty 
which signalized the high contracting 
p: irties, and their re solution to abjure for 
the future all civil discord, Santa Anna, 
by the agreement which he himself pro- 
posed on the 28th of September, was to 
name a Congress for the formation of a 
new constitution, by which to settle all 
difficulties of the government. This ar- 
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jured. On the 7th a tremendous rain 
came down, and the mountain streams 
carried away a boy into the sea. On the 
llth the Arabs attacked the town, but 
were repulsed. They intended shortly 
to make another attempt in stronger 
force. 

Spain, October. In this month an ex- 
tensive conspiracy broke out, which ap- 
pears to have been directed by the queen 
mother Christina, now in Paris, or by her 
immediate advisers. It had for its object 
her restoration to the office of Regent. 

A concerted rising was planned to take 
place in various parts of Spain, arrange- 
ments being made that the different move- 
ments should be properly connected. 
The first movement was made in Pampe- 
luna, on the morning of the first of Octo- 
ber, when Gen. Leopold O'Donnell, whe 
appears to have been commissioned from 
Christina, in Paris, but a few we eks be- 
fore, took posse ssion of the citadel of that 
town. The citadel was regularly garri- 
soned by two divisions of troops, who did 
duty on alternate days in rotation with 
each other. O'Donnell secured both of 
these by bribes and promises, and at the 
head of one of them, presented himself at 


| the gate and demanded admission of the 


ranvement was completed on the 6th of| 


October, and Santa Anna accordingly 


selected a number of deputies, of course | 


all attached to himself, who proceeded to 
act as the Congress of the different states 
of the republic. One of the professions 
by which he attained power was his zeal 
for the federal constitution of 1824. It 
has not yet appeared how sacredly he 
will regard that instrument, but he has 
sent to Yucatan certain commissioners 
to treat respecting the return to the con- 
federacy of that republic, which left it 
nominally on account of the violation of 
that constitution. 

The following names are given as the 
appointments in the new Ministry : Tor- 

Minister of War; Pedraza, of the 

Navy; Castillon, of the Interior; and 
Garcia, of Finance. 

ConsTaNTINopLe, September 23. The 
steamer Nile arrived from Alexandria, 
bringing five million piastres in tribute 
from Mehemet Ali. 

Aven. Serious disasters have occurred 
in this new settlement. Our advices are 


| 
| 





to the 15th September. A fire on the 5th 
had burned down five officers’ houses and | 
the lines of the 10th regiment. Every | 
thing was destroyed, and some people in- 


i'ernment, 


other, which was immediately granted 
him, ‘and he found himself eethes at 
the head of one thousand men and one of 
the strongest fortresses in Europe, which 
he could probably maintain for a consid- 


| erable time if properly provisioned. 


Ribiero, however, the Viceroy of the 
Province of Navarre, took no part in these 
insurrectionary movements. There yet 
remained a battalion in Pampeluna faith- 
ful to the government, and at the head of 
this, the National Guard, and such other 
force us he could collect, Ribiero attempt- 
ed t. shut up O'Donnell in the citadel, 
which is in the centre of the town, of 
which he wad taken possession. This 
blockade, however, was nothing more 
than a close observation of the place, for 
whenever Ribiero attempted any force on 
the adherents of O'Donnell within or 
without the citadel, he retaliated by a 
bombardment of the town, which was so 
effective that all offensive proceedings 
were at once suspended. 

O'Donnell was in communication with 
Ortigosa, formerly a brigadier in the 
Carlist army, and at this time at the head 
of six hundred men near the town. On 
the 12th, General Ayerbe, who su- 
perseded Ribiero in the service of gov- 
entered Pampeluna, having 



















with him, however, only one regiment of 


the royal guard, which had revolted, vut 
had returned to their allegiance. He held 
some communication with O'Donnell, 
whose fire on the town, which had been 
again excited, at once ceased. The same 
evening he left the citadel with a consid- 
erable portion of his force, but no inter- 
ruption was offered by Ayerbe, who had 
been assured by him, that in case of any 
attack the bombardment would recom- 
mence. O'’Donnell’s intention was said 
to be to join Ortigosa, recruit his forces, 
and obtain provisions, and then to return 
to the citadel. 

Meanwhile, the final plan of the con- 
spirators had been to attack the palace in 
Madrid with sume regiments whose off- 
cers had been seduced, as soon as the 
populace were informed of the rising in 
Pampeluna. Espartero, the Regent, 
however, received with the news, infor- 
mation respecting the treacherous off- 
cers, and immediately issued orders for 
their arrest. They were consequently 
obliged to conceal themselves; but not- 
withstanding, on the evening of the 7th, 
an attack was made by several disaff scted 
companies and parts of regiments on the 
palace, with the hope of securing the 
Queen. The companies of guards on 
duty had been bribe d, and offered no re- 
sistance to the attack, and the Queen 
would have been captured had it not been 
for the gallant resistance of Colonel Dulce 

: and nineteen old halberdiers who were on 
duty atthe time. They defended the royal 
apartments frou: half past seven till one 
in the morning; at which time the di- 
vision made in their favor by the faithful 
regiments which had arrived at the 
scene of action without the palace, under 
the command of Espartero, was s»° pow- 
erful. that the rebels were glad to with- 
draw. The Queen and suite were in 
great danger. 
her suite of rooms were pierced with 
balls, and the doors, walls, and furniture, 
are represented as appearing like so many 
targets, after the action was over. 

The next day Espartero proceeded to the 
palace in state, and was cordially received 
by the people, and he immediately promot- 
ed Colonel Dulce to the rank of Brigadier 
He addressed each of the halberdiers sep- 





at the same time the cross of San Fernan- 
do. Madrid, after the crushing of this 
attempt, was perfectly quiet. 

These were the most important points 
of the developement of the insurrectionary | 





Some of the apartments of 
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arately, promoted them and gave them | 


movements Bilboa and a few other 
plaves declared against the Regent, 


but in most of these places the govern- 
ment authorities had entirely suppressed 
the insurgents, whose cause now seems 
to be nearly abandoned, except by QO’ Don- 
nell, whose chief reliance is the citadel 
of Pampeluna. 

Don Francisco Paula, a younger broth- 
er of Don Carlos, and uncle to the 
Queen, proceeded from Paris into Spain, 
despite the interference of some of the 
local authorities in the south of France, 
and offered his influence and means in the 
service of the constituted authorities. 
Even Christina herself was in no eondi- 
tion to take an active part in the affair 
which was got up for her benefit, having 
within a fortnight borne a som to her sec- 
ond husband, Munoz. She publicly de- 
nied any knowledge of, or connexion 
with, the conspiracy, but no credit was 
uttached to her disclaimers by the best 
informed parties. General Leon, the 
leader of the insurrection im Madrid, 
brave and approved officer, sutlered death 
for his atternpt, by the semtence of a 
court-martial, on the 15th of October. 
Several others of the rebels were also 
punished capitally. 

It was suggested in some quarters, that 
Louis Philippe had connived at this in- 
surrection from motives of policy, desir- 
ing to connect the government of Spain 
in some manner with that of France ; but 
this surmise appears to be entirely unjust 
and unfounded. A French army of ob- 
servation, consisting of about thirty thou- 
sand men, was stationed for a short time 
on the frontier, but the greater part of it 
was subsequently withdrawn. Mean- 
while a self-constituted junta in Barcelo- 
na undertook the duty of destroying the 
fortitications of that place, under the pre- 
tence of advocating the party and views 
of Espartero. The regent, however, dis- 
avowed them and their proceedings en- 
tirely, sent a military furce against them, 
and compelled this junta to take re fuge in 
France on the 13th of November. 

Lonpox, Oct. 18. The buildings on 
each side of the Thames were visited with 
one of the most severe inundations ever 
known. For several days a succession of 
gales from the east and northeast had 
prevailed. On the night of the 17th the 
wind increased to a hurricane, and on 
the afternoon of the next day, the tide 
rose so rapidly in consequence, that the 
river had risen above the highest ordinary 
level more than an hour be! sfore the turn 
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of the tide. In consequence, as the 
river continued to rise, the wharves and 
jetties with the streets, and the cellars 
and other underground apartments in the 
neighborhood, were submerged with wa- 
ter. The consequences were distressing. 
Some lives were lost, and a great quantity 
of property destroyed. It is computed 
that no less than ten thousand houses 
suffered by the irruption. ‘The Blackwall 
railway was overflowed at the Blackwall 
terminus, and the trains stopped running 
in consequence. 

AMBASSADORS UNDER THE NEW Minis- 
try. Luxvoy, October 19. Lord Cow- 
ley was appointed Minister to France ; 
Lord Stuart de Rothsay, to Russia; Sir 
Robert Gordon, tv Austria; ~ Stratford 
Canning, to the Sublime Porte; Lord 
Burgersh, to Prussia. 

Lonpvoy, Oct. 25. Fraup on tue Ex. 
cuequrer. There was detected this day a 


fraud to a considerable aimount or the | 


Exchequer, tlie details ot which, as ascer- 
tained by subsequent legal investi ration, 
were these : — 

The exchequer bills issued by Govern- 
ment are printed, but always bear the 
signature of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. As it frequently happens, how- 
ever, that some of the printed blanks are 
injured before the bills are issued, more 
blanks are always printed than are actu- 
ally needed. These blanks ure placed in 
the charge of one of the clerks in the Ex- 
chequer office ; for some years Mr. Beau- 
mont Smith has had this chi irge. It ap- 
pears that for some years this person, by 
means of the facilities he has thus ob- 
tained, has issued fictitious bills, dupli- 
cates in fact of real bills. Ithas not yet 
been satisfactorily ascertained whether he 
obtained fraudulently the real signature 
of Lord Monteagle, the minister whose 
duty it is to sign the bills, or whether the 
signature was forged. If forged, it is ad- 
mirably well done. 

When bills are issued from the Ex- 
chequer office, they are cut off from the 
printed sheet, in such a manner that a 
part of the paper is left in the possession 
of the officers issuing them ; in precisely 
the way in which a me ‘chant secures 
himself against a counterfeit of his bank 
checks. On the 25th of October, a num- 
ber of Exchequer bills were brought into 
the office to be converted into other Gov- 
ernment securities, but on application to 
these counterfoils, or parts of the sheet 
remaining, they evidently were not the 
bills which had been cut ‘rom that paper, 


although by their numbers they professed 
to be. Smith was one of three clerks, 

whose duty it was to compare the bills 
with the counterfoils. As soon as it ap- 
peared that two or three of the bills were 
not those which had been issued regular- 
ly from the office, he took one of the other 

clerks aside and made a disclosure of the 
fraud. 

He had issued, as we have said, these 
fictitious bills, to a greater or less amount, 
for some years. Till recently, however, 
his measures had been so taken as to pre- 
vent any detection. The Exchequer bills, 
for the purpose, apparently, of preventing 
fraud, are frequently called in and others 
issued in their places. Smith had taken 
the precaution, however, in delivering his 
to the parties with whom he dealt to make 
provision that those identical bills should 
be returned to him ; he made them special 
deposits, as it were, on which he obtained 
funds. Whenever he found that the bills 
were to be called in, he redeemed his 
own, making a new issue as soon as possi- 
ble. On the funds thus obtained, he 
speculated, in concert with a_ broker 
named Rapallo, who was the party with 
whom he had deposited the bills, but 
their speculations it appears were always 
unsuccessful, and eventually, by some 
failure on his part to redeem his bills, 
or by some other means not ascertained, 
the bills were put in circulation, and fell 
back on the Exchequer office and were 
detected. 

The amount of fraudulant issues is 
about £131,000. Governmentat once call- 
edin these bills, and about £100,000 were 
brought in at the Exchequer office. It 
has not yet appeared, however, whether 
the holders of them will receive their 
value from Government, which they de- 
clare they should do, on the ground, 
which is certainly tenable, that the bills 
had the genuine stamp upon them, which 
is the legal proof, or one of the legal 
proofs of their genuineness, and that in- 
nocent holders, as it is not doubted all the 
parties in question are, ought to be held 
free from loss. The trials of Smith and 





Rapallo had not come on at our latest 
dates; one of them was to be admitted as 
Queen’s evidence against the other. 
Beveium, October 30. An insurrection 
was checked by the arrest of several per- 
sons concerned in it, which was to have 
broken out, according to their arrange- 
ments, on the next day. General Vau- 
dersimpers and General Vandermere 
| were at the head of it; they acted with 
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several other disaffected persons, princi- | 


pally disbanded military officers, with the 
avowed object of reuniting Belgium with 
Holland, taking advantage of the dissat- 
isfuction of Ghent, Bruges, and some 
other parts of the kingdom which had 
lost their trade with the Dutch colonies 
by the separation of 1830. The movement 
did not appear, however, on the trials of 
the criminals and other investigations, 
to be very deeply based or widely ex- 
tended. 

Lonpon, October 30. Fire xn THE 
Tower. At half past ten in the evening, 
fire was discovered in the tower of Lon- 
don, that part of the building known as 
the Round Tower. The alarm was im- 
mediately spread, and great excitement 
prevailed. The tower engines were im- 
mediately brought to the spot, and soon 
after other engines from the city, but it 
was with difficulty that they could be 
brought to bear upon the height of the 
Round Tower. ' 

[t was at first hoped that the destruc- 
tion might be confined to the Round 
Tower, but it soon communicated to the 
roof of the Armory. It was soon found a 
hopeless attempt to save that building, 
and attention was directed to saving as 
many of the arms and valuables as possi- 
ble. At 20 minutes past 11, the flames 
were issuing from every part of the roof, 
and soon shot up to an alarming height. 
At 1 o'clock the Clock Tower fell in 
with a tremendous crash. Great efforts 
were made for the preservation of the 
White Tower, and the Church of St. Pe- 
ter, which proved successful. 

The Jewel Tower next attracted the 
attention of the authorities. The wind, 
having somewhat shifted, blew the flames 
in that direction, and its destruction ap- 
peared inevitable. As soon as this was 
known, measures were taken to have the 
valuables removed; the room in which 
the jewels were kept was unlocked, and 
after some difficulty the iron railing sur- 
rounding their cases was broken down, 
and access obtained to them by the au- 
thorities. A most extraordinary scene 
then presented itself; the warders carry- 
ing crowns, sceptres, and other valuables 
of royalty, between groups of soldiers, 
police, firemen, and others, from the Jewel 
Tower to the Governor's residence, which 
is situated at the very farthest extremity of 
the green. None, however, sustained the 
slightest injury, and by dint of most 
prompt exertion, the Jewel ‘Tower itself 
was saved. 


At two o’clock the fire was at its great- 
est height, and at three it began to sub- 
side. ‘The main building of the Tower 
was in great danger, and copious streams 
of water were poured into it in every di- 
rection, and it was not until four or 
five o'clock, that all danger of a farther 
spread of the conflagration was at an end. 
‘The value of the property destroyed was 
supposed to exceed a million sterling 

Dusiix, November 1. Daniel O'Con- 
nell, Esq., well known in Ireland and 
elsewhere as the leader of the Irish Re- 
pealers and Reformers, was elected Lord 
Mayor of Dublin. 

Lonpox, November 9. The Queen was 
safely delivered of a young prince, the 
heir-apparent to the crown of Great Brit- 
ain. He takes at his birth the title of the 
Duke of Cornwall, and the Scotch title 
of Earl of Renfrew. The title of Prince 
of Wales is conferred by patent, issued 
usually a short time after his birth. The 
Queen rapidly recovered her health. 

November 2. Sir Francis Chantrey, 
the celebrated sculptor, whose works are 
well known in this country and Europe, 
died suddenly at his residence. 

November 25. Tuames Tunnrt. A 
thoroughfare was effected in this work, 
and made use of, for the first time, by the 
whole of the directors and some of the 
original subscribers, who had assembled 
upon the occasion. The shield having 
been advanced to the shaft at Wapping, 
a considerable opening was cut in the 
brickwork, and it was through this the 
party who had met at Rotherhithe were 
enabled to pass, thus opening the first 
subterranean communication between the 
opposite shores of the river. 

Upon their arrival at the shaft, the 
party were greeted by the workmen with 
most hearty cheers. A curious and inter- 
esting incident was connected with the 
event: afew bottles of wine, preserved 
since the dinner on the occasion when 
the foundation stone was laid, with the 
understanding that it was to be drunk 
only when it could be carried under the 
Thames, having been opened, and enjoy- 
ed by the company to the health of her 
Majesty and the infant Prince. 

Texas. The official returns of the 
Presidential election show the following 
result : 


For President, Houston, 7.508 
% “ Burnett, 2.57 


For Vice-President, Burleson, 5.088 
. - Hunt, 3,942 
McAfee, 27 
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NovemBer 23. The steam-packet Sa- 
vannah, from New York for Savannah, 
was lost off Cape Hatteras in a severe 
gale. There were nearly forty persons 
on board of her, all of whom, with two 
exceptions, were saved in her boats. 

Decemper 2. The brig Creole, Capt. 
Enson, of Richmond, arrived at New Or- 
leans, after having touched at Nassau, 
N. P., under the following singular cir- 
cumstances. ‘The brig hada cargo of to- 
bacco, with one hundred and thirty five | 


slaves, and four or five other passengers. | 


On the 7th ult., at 8 P. M., the brig was | 
hove to,in the belief that she was ap- 
proaching Abaco. The next day, after | 
the passengers and crew not on duty had | 
retired, at about half-past 9 P. M., the 


slaves mutinied and murdered a passenger | 


named Hewell, owner of a portion of the 
slaves, by stabbing him with a bowie 
knife. They wounded the captain and 
one of the hands dange rously, the chief 
mate and another of the hands severely. 
But little defence could be made, as the 
victims were totally unprepared for an 
attack, and had but one musket on board, 
while the slaves were armed with pistols, 
knives and bludgeons made of handspikes. 
There is reason to believe, that the whole 
plot was arranged before they left Rich- 
mond, 

Having obtained possession of the ves- 
sel, they broke open the trunks and ran- 
sacked the whole cargo. 
the lives of the mate, passengers, and a 


part of the crew,on condition they should | 


be taken immediately to Abaco, an Eng- 
lish island. Forced to obey, che crew set 
sail and arrived at Nassan, N P., on the 
9th ult. On landing, the American con- 
sul had the captain and two of the crew 
immediately taken on shore and their 
wounds dressed, while every attention 
was paid to the wounded on board. The 
consul likewise requested the Governor 


of N. Providence to place a guard on 
board, to prevent the slaves from going 


ashore, as he well knew that if this were | 


not done, it would be impossible to secure 


the guilty perpetrators of the murder. | 
| Total, due from 


The request of the consul was granted, 
and an investigation of the affair was 
conducted by two magistrates of Nassau 


The captain also took the testimony of 


the passengers and crew. Nineteen slaves 


were identified as having participated in | 


the mutiny and murder. They were plac- | 
ed in confinement until farther orders, the | 
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\from the shore whenever they 


| affray. 


They spared | 


Governor refusing to have them sent to 
America under the circumstances. The 
remainder were liberated by her Majesty’s 
authorities, on the ground that the slaves 
must be considered and treated as pas- 
sengers, having the right to land in boats 
thought 
proper. ‘The captain was so auleani in- 
jured, that he was unable to go on with 
his vessel. Two of the slaves confined 
for the murder subsequently died, one of 
them from the wounds he received in the 
Several of the others shipped for 
Jamaica as passengers. 

Dec. 15. Massacnuserts Banks 
The following is an aggregate statement 
of the condition of the Banks of Massa- 
chusetts of the 4th of September last, pre- 
pared from the returns legally made for 
the use of the Legislature. It will be 
recollected that these returns are made 
annually, in obedience to a requisition 
made by the Governor and Council, on 
some Saturday preceding the date of such 
requisition, not previously known to the 
banks. 

The object of this provision is that the 
returns may exhibit the state of the banks, 
as shown by the books, ata time not pre- 
viously anticipated, and when of course 
their condition is not specially prepared, 
for making a more favorable exhibition 
than on ordinary days. The requisition 
this year was issued on the 20th of Octo- 
ber. 

Amounts due from the Banks. 
25 Banks 114 Banks 
in Boston. in the State. 
Capital 
paid in, 
Circulation, &5 


Stock 
$17,610,000 $33,360,600 


and over, 3,042,122 7,889,677 
Circulation, un- 
der $5, 444,356 1,609,435 
Net profits on 
hand, 1,795,811 2,792,114 
Balances due to 
other banks, 4,258,664 4,413,506 
Deposits not on 
interest, 4,961,338 7,144,900 
Deposits, bear- 
| ing interest, 879,657 1,459,822 





Banks, 32,991,978 58,679,474 
Resources of the Banks. 

Gold, silver,and 
other coin in 
the banks, 

Real estate, 


2,477,221 3,111,838 
711,650 1,238,191 
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Bills of other 
banks in the 


State, 1,910,039 2,121,618 
Bills of banks 

elsewhere, 158,125 192,819 
Balances due 
from otherbks, 2,293,226 4,461,047 | 


Debts due to the 
banks, includ- 
ing notes and 
bills discounted, 25,441,717 47,553,961 





T’lof resources, 32,991,978 58,679,474 


Amount of last 
semi-annual di- 


vidend, 520,750 992,145 
Amount of re- 
served profits, 870,341 1,383,114 
Am’t. of debts 
on stock, 326,039 941,789 
Am’'t. of debts 

considered 

doubtful, 730319 1.043.165 


Average rate of dividends in Boston 
2 96-100 per cent.; do. of 89 banks out 
banks out of Boston, 2 -99-100 per cent 
do. of 114 banks in the State, 2 97-100. 

The amount of bills in actual circula 
tion, after deducting the amount held by 
other banks, mostly as agents for re- 
turning them after their redemption, is 
$7 327,494. This amount is doubtless 
considerably greater than would be shown | 
by returns made at the present time 

ConpiTion oF THE Banxs or RHODE 
Isatyp. The amount of circulation of 
the Banks of Rhode Island on Nov. Ist, 
184], was $1,828,378 06 
On the Ist of December, 

1841, it was 1,599,814 00 

Circulation reduced, 228 564 00 

The amount of specie in the banks of 
this State on the Ist of November, 1841, 
was $382,082 96 
On the Ist of December it was 296,756 35 


Specie reduced, 85,326 61 
Of the circulation, there is 
held by the banks, 227,135 00 
In the handsof the people, 1,372,679 00 
New York Canars. The following | 
shows the amount of tolls received on 
the canals during each year, since the 
Erie Canal was partially opened in 1820: | 
Tolls rec'd. Tolls rec'd. | 
1820, $5,437 34 1824, 340,761 07 | 
1821, 14,388 47 1825, 565,112 97| 
1822, 64,072 00 1826, 762,003 60 | 
1823, 152,958 33 1827, 859,058 48 





1828, 838,444 65 1835, 1,548,972 39 


| 1829, 813,137 45 1836, 1,614,680 38 


1830, 1,056,922 12 1837, 1,293,129 80 


(1831, 1,223,801 98 1838, 1,588,847 87 


— 


1832, 1,229,483 47 1839, 1,610,382 02 
1833, 1,463,715 22 1840, 1,775,747 57 
1834, 1.339.799 56 1841, 2,033,504 27 

DecemBeER 6. InDIANA Finances. The 


-- 


Message of Governor Bigger, on the 


opening of the Legislature of Indiana on 
the 6th instant, contains a statement of 
the condition of the public works, and of 
the finances of the State. It has been the 
misfortune of the State of Indiana to have 
undertaken a system of public improve- 
ments, not only of a magnitude entirely 
disproportioned to the available resources 
of the State, but ofa kind not likely to be 
productive, if completed, in the present 
state of population and business. It was 
a work undertaken for posterity, and with 
the intention that posterity should pay 
the debt. It seems to have been forgot- 
ten that the charge of current interest 
would fall upon the present generation, 
for which the income of the words would 
have been inadequate in the present state 
of population, if the works were finished. 

The extent of improvements projected, 
consisting of canals and railroads, is 1291 
miles. Of this extent, 281 miles are fin- 
ished at a cost of $8,164,528. The esti- 
mated cost of completing the works is 
811.826 227, making the total estimate 


| $19,914,424. The parts completed, being 


in detached portions, bring in little or no 
income. 

The public debt of the State amounts to 
$15,088,146, which the Governor classi- 
fies under two heads. The first is called 
suspended debi, and consists of bonds of the 
State which have been sold on a credit, 
and for which no consideration has been 
received by the State. The following are 
the amounts : 

1. Due from the Morris Canal 
and Banking Company for 
bonds sold to increase the 
stock of the State Bank, 
[nearly] 

. From the same, for bonds 
sold for internal improve- 


& 1,000,000 


ri) 


ment purposes, 1,146,000 
3. From other Companies, 894,000 
4. Cost of Cohen property, 341,000 


Total amount of suspended 
debt, $3,381,009 
Of this the Governor says: 
‘A part of the debt may be recovered, 
but how much, or when, are questions it 
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is impossible to answer. One thing, 
however, is pretty certain, that very little 
of it can be collected in time to be used 
for any immediate purpose.” 

The residue is stated as follows: 
1. Bonds sold for the Wabash 


and Erie Canal, $1,727,000 
2. Bonds disposed of for inter- 
nal improvement purposes, 7,050,000 


3. Principal due the State 
Bank for advances on the 
public works, 

4. Hypothecated bonds sold 

and unsold, 

For Bonds sold tothe Mor- 

ris Canal and Banking 

Company, to increase the 

capital stock of the State 

Bank, 


641,500 


1,069,000 


on 


1,000,000 





$11,487 500 

The annual interest on this sum, in- 
cluding excliange, commission, &c., is 
stated at $615,000. The certain means 
which the State at present possesses will 
reduce this sum to $559,000. 

Upon this statement of the condition 
of the treasury, the Governor remarks, 
as follows: 

“ Such is actually our condition, and 
candor and justice to ourselves, 
our creditors, require us to acknowledge, 
that we have neither under our control 
nor in prospect, for some time to come, 
the means to discharge the interest on the 
whole of our public debt. Nevertheless, 
it becomes us to leave no efforts untried, 
to recover our former position. Indiana 
possesse 
creasing population. The natural re- 
sources of the State, as they shall be de- 
veloped by the industry of her citizens, 
will add continually to her wealth, and 
this very addition will result in a constant 
relative diminution of the burdens of the 
public debt. Itis our misfortune that we 
cannot preserve the faith of the State un- 
impaired. Still we should not despair of 
recovering from our difficulties while any 
means remain within our power with 
which we can work. 
means available at 


present, are 
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crease of between five and six millions 
during the past year. The balance in the 
Treasury, Oct. 31, is $29,77 The rev- 
enue received the present year for State 
purposes will be $459,884. The expenses 
for the ensuing year are estimated at 
$92,750. 

From subsequent transactions in the 
Indiana legislature, we infer that at least 
that portion of the state debt which is 
mentioned above as suspended, will be 
repudiated ; that is, that the State, will 
disavow it, or decline’ paying it, princi- 
pal or interest, as having never received 
any consideration for the bonds under 
which it is contracted. 

Kentucky. Froma statement of the 
revenue for the year 184], from the vyari- 
ous sources of taxation, is $399,356 18 
The revenue of the last year was $275,- 
353 46, being a difference in favor a the 
present year of $124,002 72 cents, which 
difference results from the additional tax 


| of five cents imposed by the last Legisla- 


) year was & 272.250 027. 


and to | 


s an enterprising and rapidly in- | 


ture. The decrease in the estimated 
value of the taxable property in Ken- 


tucky, during the same period has been 
only $3,401,240. The total value last 


The total value 
for 1841 is $263,845,749. 


DecemBerR 22. The landing of the 
‘pilgrim fathers’’ was celebrated at 
Plymouth with great enthusiasm and 


spirit. A discourse was pronounced by 
J. R. Chandler, Esq. of Philadelphia, and 
a public dinner ‘and ball made up the fes- 
tivities of the occasion. 

December 28. A large number of 
gentlemen met at Albany to celebrate the 
comple tion of the great western railroad 
of Massachusetts, w thich has been so many 
years in progress. A large deputation 
went through from Boston on the pre- 
ceding day. On the 20th, a number of 


_the citizens of Albany proceeded to Bos- 


Although, whatever | 
insuffi- | 


cient to pay all the interest on our inter- | 


nal improvement debt, yet can we not 
with these, <nd such other resources as 
can be reached, properly and prudently 
applied, place the State in a condition to 
pay her debts, and finally redeem her 
sunken credit?”’ 


The taxable property in the Siate is 


ton, at the request of the authorities of the 
city, and a public dinner was given on the 
30th in Boston, to complete the festivities 
which crowned the completion of a work 
of such signal importance. 


ELECTIONS 


We announced in our last 
result of the fall election in 
The number of votes for each 
as officially announced, was 


GEORGIA. 
number the 
Georgia. 
candidate, 


r| for McDonald, (Dem.) 37,847; Dawson, 


valued at $95,518,763, which is an in-| branches of the legislature met in con- 


(Whig,) 33,703 


NovemBer 2. New Jersey. Thetwo 
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vention for the election of a Governor | the attention of Congress to the laws fi 


The convention had been delayed some | 
days by the refusal of the Senate, in 
which was a Democratic majority, to join 
the House. On the Ist inst., however, 
the Senate agreed to go into convention 

Governor Pennington, (Whig.) was re- 
elected Governor by a vote of 44 to 30. 


Novemeer 2. Micnican. The State 
election was held in this State. The 


Democratic party prevailed throughout 
the State by very large majorities, only 
four Whigs being elected to the legisla- 
ture. The State was Whig last year. 

Novemeer 3. New York. T! 
tion for members of the State legislature 
closed this day. The result was a Senate 
of 15 Whies and 17 Democrats, three 
fourths of the Senate holding over from 
last year, and a Honse of Assembly 
strongly Democratic. soth branches 
were Whig last year. 

Massacnuserrs. The annualelection 
of State officers took place. The resu}t 
was the reclection of Governor John Da- 
vis (Whi) over Judge Morton (Dem 
and Boltwood, (Abolition.) The vote, 
as unofficially ascertained, was for Davis, 
56.173 ; Morton, 51,379 ; scattering, most- 
ly for Boltwood, 3.665. A Whig Senate 
and House were also chosen. 


1e elec- 


CONGRESSIONAL. 

The second session of the twenty-sev- 
enth Congress bean at W ishineton on 
the 6th of December. A quorum of both 
Houses appeared, and on the next day 
the President sent his annual Message to 
Congress 

The Message began with an allusion to 
the relations of this country and Great 
Britain, and made a brief allusion to the 
McLeod case, in respect to the interna- 
tional law of which it took similar ground 
to that occupied by Mr. Webster, in his 
letter to Mr. Fox on that subject, (Mon. 
Chron. p. 203.) It recommended, how- 
ever, that express legal provisions should 
be made for the removal, in future, of 
such cases to the federal courts. It spoke 
farther of the avowal by Great Britain of 
the attack on the Caroline, and its right 
to make such an attack, and of its claim 
to the right of search of American vessels, 


as urged in a recent correspondence be- | 
tween our Minister at London and the | 


British government, rights which the | 
President argued against, declaring that 
they could not be acknowledged by our 
government. At the same time he called 


60 


~ 


6 


4) 
2 


Tr 
the suppression of the slave trade. 

The review contained in the Message 
of the state of cur relations with other 
powers, does not present any information 
of particular interest. It informed Con- 
gress of the failure of a treaty with the 
kingdom of Belgium, arising apparently 
from the extreme jealousy of the legisla- 
tive chambers, of any measure which may 
seem to open the field of competition in 
any branch of trade to foreigners. In 
accounting for the non-ratification of a 
treaty of commerce with the Republic of 
Eeu 
failed to hold a session at the time ap- 
pointed in January last. The session re- 
ferred to was actually opened, though it 
ibly came to an unsatisfactory close 


iadoO 


, itis mentioned thatthe Congress 


yFOD 


ome account is given of the opening of 
} in the last number of the 
lonthly Chronicle, [p. 466,] and of the 
Message of the President, Juan Jose 
Flo In that message the treaties with 
Spain and Great Britain, and a treaty be- 
but not completed with France, are 
but there is no mention of any 
treaty with this country. : 

The joint commission under the con- 
vention with Texas, to ascertain the true 
boundary between the two countries, 
concluded its labors; but the final report 
of the commissioner of the United States 
has not been received. It is understood, 
however, that the meridian line, as traced 
by the commission, lies somewhat farther 
east than the position hitherto generally 
signed to it, and, consequently, includes 
in ‘Texas some part of the territory which 

{ been considered as belonging to the 
States of Lou‘siana and Arkansas. 

The President spoke in encouraging 
terms of the prospect of a completion of 
the Florida war. 

The statement of the condition of the 
Finances is not of a very flattering char- 
acter. The receipts of the treasury for 
the three first quarters of the year, with 
the balance at the commencement, and the 
estimated receipts of the last quarter, 
amount to $31,297,512, and the expendi- 
tures are estimated to amount to $32,- 
025,070, leaving a deficiency of revenue 
of $627,557 to be provided for. Of the 
twelve millions joan, $5,432,726 only 
have been negotiated, and the President 
recommended an extension of the time for 
which it was to be granted. 

The President recommended the re- 
vision of the tariff to Congress without 
any very definite expression of his own 
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views on the subject, farther than by im- | of November, will consist of the Dela- 
pressing on the legislature the necessity ware, Potomac, Concord, Marion, Deca- 
of the spirit of compromise under which tur, and Enterprise, under command of 
the last tariff law was passed. | Commodore Morris. The West India 
He went on to speak of a plan for the | Squadron, under command of Commodore 
management of the finances of Govern-' Wilkinson, consisting of the Macedo- 
ment, and the improvement of the cur- nian, the Vandalia, and Warren, now in 
rency and exchanges. Of this plan an_ the United States, having left the station 
abstract will be found below under the for the hurricane season, will be ordered 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury. back as soon they can be furnished with 
The message expressed some very just crews. The Constellation and Boston, 
and pertinent opinions, in regard to the under command of Com Kearney, are in 
debts of the states. It disavows any re- the East Indies, despatches having been 
sponsibility on the part of the general received from them at the Cape of Good 
government, for those debts, but ex- Hope to July 31, 1841. The Exploring 
presses a strong interest in the mainte- Squadron, under the command of lieu- 
nance of the credit and good faith, of all tenant Wilkes, was at the date of the last 
the states. official despatches, Nov. 24, 1840, at the 
Some recommendations contained in Sandwich Islands, undergoing repairs. 
the reports of the War, Navy,and Post This squadron, after visiting the north- 
Office Departments, wer alluded to in’ west coast of America, is expected to re- 
general terms, but the detiils of those turn to the United States early in 1842. 
affairs were left to be learned from those It is probable that later particulars have 
documents. The message concluded with been received from Lieutenant Wilkes, 
a recommendation of some immediate since the date of the Secretary’s report. 
provision for the appropriation of the A squadron of small schooners, under 
Smithsonian fund tothe objects for which Lieutenant McLaughlin, is codperating 
it was given, and in calling the attention with the army in Florida. The Consort, 
of Congress to the special interests of the , Lieutenant Powell, has been employed in 
District of Columbia. the survey of the coast, from Apalachico- 
The annual reports of the several de-| la to the Mississippi, and is now engaged 
partments were subsequently presented | in the survey of Nantucket South Shoal. 
to Congress The brig Dolphin, Commander Bell, and 
The Secretary of the Navy presented a| schooner Grampus, Lieutenant Paine, 
report, which cuntains an interesting and returned in May and August last, from 
judicious view of the state of his depart-| their second cruise to the coast of Africa. 
ment, and the improvements which he} The steamships Missouri and Mississippi, 
would suygest. | built at Philadeiphia and New York, are 
The present force of the Navy is 11) nearly ready for service, and will form a 
ships of the line, of which one is of 120) part of the home squadron. 
guns, and the rest of 74 each ; lo frigates Orders have been given for the bnild- 
of the first class, one of which is rated | ing of three steamers of medium size, at 
at 54 guns, and the other 14 at 44,)| New York, Philadelphia, and Norfolk. 
and two of the second class rated|In addition, a steamer of six hundred 
at 36 guns; 18 sloops of war, rated | tons is to be built at Philadelphia, under 
at 16 to 20 guns; 6 brigs and schooners | the superintendence of Capt. R. F. Stock- 
of 10 guns each; 4 steamers; 3 store | ton, with Ericsson's propeller, and another 
ships - 3 receiving vessels; and 5 small | at Norfolk, of 300 tons, by Lieutenant 
schooners. |W. W. Hunter, to be propelled by sub- 
The frigate Brandywine and sloops-of- | merged water wheels, invented by him- 
war Fairfield and Preble are in the Medi-| self. Orders have been given for build- 
terranean, under command of Commodore | ing a first class sloop, and three small 
Morgan. The squadron in the Pacific, | vessels of war, and for finishing the frig- 
when Commodore Jones arrives there, | ates Cumberland, Savannah, Raritan, and 
who is expected to sail in the course of | St Lawrence. Measures have also been 
the next fortnight, will embrace the Uni- | taken for the construction of a steamer on 
ted States, the sloops-of-war St. Louis, | Lake Erie. 
Yorktown, Cyane, and Dale,and schoon-| The Secretary states that great difficul- 
er Shark. The squadron on the Brazil | ty is encountered in the enlistment of 
station, on the arrival of the Delaware, | seamen; that the operation of the appren- 
74, which left Hampton Roads on the Ist} tice system is encouraging ; that great 
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depredations are made on the live oak 
and red cedar timber, reserved for public 
use, on the public lands, in violation of 
the law ; and that efforts to obtain Amer- 
ican water-rotted hemp for the use of the 
Navy have been unsuccessful. 

The Secretary states that reform is 
necessary in every part of the naval es- 
tablishment, and he proceeds to specify 
many of the particulars, in which this re- 
form is needed. He points out the great 
deficiency, and almost absence of any 
properly legalized code of laws and rules 
for the regulation of the service, and the 
gross irregularity of the mode in which 
the regulations actually in force were in- 
troduced. He says that the evils result- 
ing from the want of a proper naval code 
are of the serious character, 
will, if not remedied, ultimately ruin the 
naval service. The next reform which 
he deems to be necessary, is in the * or- 
ganization of the Navy Department.” It 
is, he says, “in truth, not organized at 
all;’’ and he earnestly recommends im- 
mediate attention to the subject. 

He urges at some length the importance 
of an increase of the Navy, as rapidly as 
the means at its disposal will admit. He: 
expresses a decided opinion, that a very 
large part of the increase ought to con- 
sist of steam ships, and he gives the 
grounds of this opinion. He recommends 
that an experiment be made, in imitation 
of the example of England, which has 
proved successful, of building an iron 
steam ship. He thinks it not necessary 
to increase at present the number of line- 
of-battle ships, and that some of those 


most and 


which we have would be more useful, if 


cut down to frigates of the largest class, 
of which we need a largely increased 
number. The vessels for which there is 
the most pressing demand are sloops-of- 
war, brigs, and schooners ; and he recom- 
mends that a suitable number be imme- 
diately built. Not less than ten, he says, 
are now necessary. . 
He repeats the recommendation of the 
establishment of higher grades of officers 
in the service, and urges its importance 
on a variety of grounds. A large increase 
of the marine corps, he pronounces to be 
absolutely necessary. The laws and reg- 
ulations for the government of the marine 
corps require to be amended. He re- 
commends strongly the establishment of 
naval schools, as a measure highly im- 
portant. He recommends some provis- 
ion in regard to the professors of math- 
ematics now employed in the service. 
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He recommends the necessary appro- 
priations for keeping a much greater num- 
ber of ships in actual service, and ex- 
rresses his approval of the estimates made 
»y the Navy Commissioners. He recom- 
mends an appropriation for the purchase 
of lands, for an increase of the Navy Yard 
at Brooklyn. He expresses his approval 
of a prudent economy in all things, but 
considers true economy best consulted, 
by adopting freely that expenditure which 
is necessary for supporting the honor and 


{ 
} 
it 


glory of the country, and placing it in a 
state to defend itself against all hostile 
attacks. 


The Secretary of the Treasury gave the 
unt of the income and expenditure of 
year, which we have mentioned above 
as contained in the Message. He pro- 
poses to make up the deficiency by an 
issue of Treasury notes. 

For the next year (1842) the Receipts 
the Treasury, (excluding the pro- 
ceeds of the sales of public lands.) are 
estimated at $19,200,000, from which is 
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deducted 627,559, the estimated 
deficiency at the end of the present year. 
The expenditures for the year, including 
the amount necessary to redeem seven 
millions of outstanding Treasury Notes, 
are estimated at $32,791,010; leaving to 
be provided for, on account of the ex- 
penditure of 1842, the estimated sum of 
$14,218,570. 

To meet this deficiency in the revenue 
for 1842, the Secretary recommends to 
Congress to authorize an extension of the 
term of the portion of the twelve million 
loan not yet taken, and a reissue of the 
Treasury Notes heretofore authorized by 
law, amounting to $5,000,000 ; the balance 
of the deficit in the ways and means, to- 
gether with two millions of (a 
surplus deeined necessary to be in the 
‘Treasury to meet emergenciesin the pub- 
lic service,) to be supplied from imposts 
upon such foreign articles imported into 
the United States “as may be selected 
with due regard toa rigid restriction, in 
amount, to the actual wants of the Gov- 
ernment, and a proper economy in its ad- 
ministration. 

he House of Representatives having 
ealled for the plan of an Exchequer, al- 
luded to in the Message, the Secretary 


1.1) 
aoia;»rs, 


presented it. The following abstract 
contains the most important provi- 


sions : — 
The bill proposes that there shall be 
established in the Treasury Department 


at the seat of Government a Board, to be 
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called the Exchequer of the United States, 
to be composed of the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury, the Tre vasure r of the United 


States, and three members to be appointed 
by the President, with the advice and 
cousent of the Senate. The three mem- 


bers first appointed to be for two, four, 
and six years, and as the terms respect- 
ively expire, their successors for six 
years. One of the three members to be 
uppointed by the Board President, for two 
years ; inferior officers, judgeu necessary 
by the Board, to be appointed by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, to receive salaries 
fixed by the Board; and give bonds as 
the Secretary of the Treasury may direct. 
The members, or Commissioners, to re- 
ceive an annual salary of dollars. 

The Board of Exchequer is to have 
pow er to establish agencies or offices in 
such places as they may judge expedient, 
not exceeding two in any state or te rri- 
tory, and wherever Congress may re- 
quire ; and on the recommendation of the 
Board, the Secretary of the Treasury will 
appoint the necessary officers and agents. 
The Board to fix the rates of compensa- 
tion, and to establish regulations for man- 
aging their agencies and rendering their 
accounts. The duties to be so arranged, 
and accounts so kept, that one officer or 
agent shall be a check upon the other. 
The Secretary of the Treasury to have the 
power of removal for physic al inability or 

incompetency, or neglect or violk ation of 
duty, reporting his reasons therefor. 

The Exchequer and its offices are to be 
the general agents of the Government, 
for receiving, keeping, disbursing, trans- 
ferring and transmitting the public mon- 
ies, under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and to them are to be 
paid all the public monies received from 
every source. The principal officers em- 
ployed in the agenc fe s to give bonds, 
such amount and in such form as the Sec 
retary of the Treasury shall prescribe. 
The Board or its agents to pay all war- 
rants, drafts, or orders thereon by the 
Treasurer of the United States, and by 
the oe officers and agents of the 
Governme having authority to make 
the same "All payments to be made, at 
the option of the person entitled to re- 
ceive it, in gold or silver coin, or in Trea- 
sury notes. 

The Exchequer and its officers are te 
perforin, under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, the duties of com- 
missioners of loans, disbursing agents, 
and pension agents. 
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It will be lawful for the Uxchequer at 
the seat of Government, and its several 
agencies, to receive cold und silver coin 
or bullion, the property of individuals, on 
deposit, for convenience and security, and 
t altesiing such de- 
posit, which certificates shall be redeem- 
ed on presentation at the agency where 
delivered. The aggregate of deposits is 
never to exceed S15.000,000, and this 
amount to be distributed by the Board 
among its awencies, according to the ex- 
tent of their business respectively. No 
higher premium than one-half of one per 
vent. to be taken for such deposits, and 
issuing the certificates thereior. Paper 
issued by the Board and its agencies 
whether in the form of bills or certificates 
of deposit, to be redeemable only at the 
place where issued, unless the Board 
shall see cause to order otherwise. It is 
made the duty of the Board to establish 
by-laws. . 

The Secretary of the Treasury is to 
have prepare d Tre ‘asury Notes, of de nom- 
inations not less than five dollars, nor 
greater than one thousand, to be signed 
by the Treasurer of the United States, 
countersigned by the President of the 
Board of Exchequer, and endorsed by the 
principal agent, of the agency at which 
they shall be issued, and re sdeemable in 
gold or silver at the agency where issued. 
Such notes, when issued at the Ex- 
chequer in Washington, to be endorsed by 
one of the Commissioners. All such notes 
when redeemed may be reissued by the 
board and its agencies. 

The amount of such notes outstanding 
at any one time, not to exceed $15,000,- 
000, unless otherwise provided by law. 
The Secretary of the Treasury is author- 
ized from time to time, on application of 
the board, to furnish for its own use and 
that of its agency, a suitable amount of 
such notes, to be issued in the transaction 
of its business. All dues to the United 
States may be paid in coin, in these 
treasury notes, or in the notes of banks 
immediately convertible into specie atthe 
place where received. 

The Exchequer at Washington and its 
agencies must settle weekly, or oftener 
with all banks whose notes it may have 
received, and collect or pay all balances. 
No individual is to be allowed to stand 
debtor to the Exchequer or any of ils 
agencies in account. The board and each 
of its agencies to limit its issues so that 
its gold and silver on hand shall be equal to 


0 issue certificates, 
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one third the amount of such issues out - 
standing. 

The Exchequer may draw bills or drafts 
on any of its agencies, and the agencies, 
on one another or on the Exchequer, and 
sell such drafts at a premium not exceed- 
ing the fair cost of remitting specie to the 
place of payment, nor in any case ex- 
ceeding two per cent. They may also 
purchase bills under certain regulations 
Ist. The bills must be drawn on a place 
not in the same state or territory as the 
place of drawing, nor less than 
miles distant. 





2d. They shall not be 
drawn payable ata longer date than 30) 
days sight; nor if on places within 500 
miles distance, longer than 30 days fromm 
date. No greater discount shall be made 
on such bills than at the rate of six per 
cent. per annum, together with the cost 
of remitting the specie, nor in any case 
more than two per cent. Neither thi 
Board nor any agency shall purchase any 
bill, drawn by any member or officer of 
either, or in which any member or officer 
is interested ; nor receive a deposit of any 
money belonging to any such officer or 
member, No purchase of a bill to be made 
by the board, but with the assent of two of 
its members, nor by any agency, but by 
the assent of two of its officers. 

No agency in any state, shall receive 
private deposits, or sell or purchase bills, 
other than for the collection, transfer, or 
disbursement of the public funds, if for- 
bidden so to do by a law of such state. 

It is proposed that, if it shall be found 
necessary for carrying on the operations 
of the Board, the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury shall be authorized to issue certifi- 
cates of stock of the United States, bear- 
ing five per cent. interest, payable semi- 
annually, and redeemable at the pleasure 
of the Government after 20 years. Said 
stocks to be delivered to the Exchequer 
Board, and sold for the purposes of said 
Board, which is required to provide for 
the payment of the interest and principal, 
the faith of the Government being also 
vledged for the payment of the same. 

The Board of Exchequer is to keep two 
sets of books; one for all transactions re- 
lating to the collecting, keeping, and dis- 
bursing the public monies, and the other 
for its benking business. The profits on 
the banking, after paying salaries, to b 
placed semi-annually to the credit of the 
Treasurer of the United States, first re- | 
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serving therefrom $2,000,000 to meet all 


|contingencies chargeable on the Ex- 
chequer and its agencies. 
It is proposed farther that the Ex- 


chequer Board may employ any specie 
paying bank as its agent, but not witb au- 
thority to receive deposits, nor to buy or 
sell exchange. Quarterly statements of 
the amount of Treasury Notes outstend- 
ing are to be published, by the Secretary 
of the Treasury. Any member or officer 
of the Exchequer Board, or of its agen- 
cies, who shall convert to his own use any 
money or securities of the government or 
of persons dealing with the Exchequer, 
shall be deemed guilty of felony, and on 
conviction be punished by imprisonment 
for a term not less than —— ys 
more than ——, and by fine, equal to 
twice the sum embezzled. Any member, 
or officer, who shall give or sign a false 
certificate of deposit, fraudulently issue 
any bill or draft, make a false entry, or do 
any other act for improperly increasing 
the responsibility of the Board or Agen- 
cy, shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and on conviction, be liable to 
imprisonment for not less than one year 
nor more than seven, and to a fine equal 
to the amount of the false certificate, or 
draft, or the amount of the responsibil- 
ity created. 

We defer a notice of the reports of the 
Post Office and War Departments till the 


hor 


ars, 


| action of Congress on those subjects. 


Congress has thus far taken no decided 
action on any of the subjects thus pre- 
sented to them, the organization of the two 
Houses, and the debates on the proper 
reference of the different subjects having 
occupied them up to our latest dates, (the 
27th of December.) 

Mr. Linn proposed in the Senate a bill 
repealing the Distribution Law of the 
lastsession. On the 2Ist December the 
Senate refused to commit the bill by a 
vote of 18 to 24, and made it the special 
order for January 11th. 

On the 23d of December the Committee 


on Ways and Means reported a bill for 


extending for one year the time for which 
the twelve million loan should be in the 
market; extending to twelve years the 
time within which it shall be optional to 
the Secretary to redeem it, and adding 
five millions to its amount. 
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